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THE COMMERCE OF DENMARK.* 


As in most countries, so in Denmark, commerce 
isa product of modern times. During the Middle 
Ages, agriculture played everywhere a relatively 
large part in the life of the nations. The mer- 
cantile period did not commence until after the 
period of the great discoveries. Before the middle 
of the seventeenth century, the Danish commerce 
amounted to very little compared to modern times. 
The government attempted in many ways to stim- 
ulate the development, but proved just thereby 
how much everything was backward compared 
with modern free movements. The mass of the 
people could not yet in the middle of the last 
century afford to purchase articles like clothing, 


*V. Falbe Hansen and Wm. Scharling: ‘* Danmark’s Stati- 
stik,” Vol. 3, Part 3, by V. Falbe Hansen. 

Vigand Falbe Hansen is one of the best economists in the 
Scandinavian countries. He started with a book of merit treat- 
ing of the history of prices in Denmark; was early appointed 
Director of the Bureau of Statistics for the kingdom, and suc- 
ceeded the writer of this article, at his emigration to the United 
States, in 1877, in the chair of political economy at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. Prof. Falbe Hansen is, like Francis A. 
Walker in America, touched by the modern tendency to find 
fault with the old liberal por wll 4 but has himself penetrated so 
far into the laws of value and into the whole machinery of 
exchange that this tendency of his very seldom has any real 
influence on his opinions. He is, on the whole, a sound and 
excellent expounder of economic truths, with a great fund as 
well of positive knowledge as of insight in the working of eco- 
nomical forces. The same may be said about Francis A. Walker. 
Most of the material for this review of the commerce of Den 
mark, its development and present state, is taken from Mr. Falbe 
Hansen’s valuable book, forming a part of his and his fellow pro- 
fessor, Mr. Wm. Scharling’s extensive work on the Statistics of 
Denmark, 
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| coffee, tea, or sugar. ‘They bought some salt and 
some iron, although very little, when measured by 
_ the standard of the present consumption, and not, 
as now, the cheap iron from England, but more 
costly products imported from Sweden and Hol- 
land. They used some German hops, a little 
tobacco, imported from Holland and Germany, 
some pepper, brought from India, and some fish 
from Norway, then a Danish province. The great 
middle class which still consumes most of foreign 
merchandise, formed a much smaller portion of 
the people than now, and even the aristocracy and 
bureaucracy had hardly the same purchasing power 
as at present. The use of coffee was already then 
_ comparatively great, and this article, which is 
_ now one of the more important objects of the 
| transit trade of Copenhagen, was already, during 
the American War of Independence, 1780-1784, 
re-exported in large quantities from Copenhagen 
to surrounding countries. Wine and liquor were 
consumed proportionately quite as much as now. 
The wine came also then mainly from France. 
Coal was not in use to any extent and was rela- 
tively more expensive than wood. Tar was used 
much more than at present. It, as well as tim- 
ber, came from Norway and Sweden. Sugar was 
mostly brought from Denmark’s own West Indian 
colony, St. Croix; but only a small portion was 
used, compared with the immense quantity of 
latter days. The next important articles of the 
present import into Denmark, cloth and dry 
goods, were used only very little. Of the whole 
foreign trade only a small part, compared with 
modern times, came from England; some from 
Germany, Holland, and Russia; and, relatively to 
present times, still more from India and China. 
Of the products of Danish agriculture were, 
even in the middle of last century, exported not 
more than a few hundred thousand tuns (7%énder), 
or about one million bushels, of grain, while the 
country, in spite of its smaller size, in later years 
has exported ten times as much, or more. Agri- 
| culture was mainly subjected to fiscal impositions 
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of every kind. The continually changing com- 
mercial policy of the government, which sometimes 
even forbade all import, made the grain trade still 
more risky than it always must be, as a necessary 
consequence of climatic and other natural vari- 
ations. An increased export duty destroyed the 
once flourishing and important export of oxen to 
Hoiland, and when the duty was removed, it was 
found impossible to revive the old connections. 
Hogs and butter, which now are the main mate- 
rials of the export trade, were then of very small 
importance. ‘The swine lived in the woods, and 
were not, as now, fattened at the creameries. 
The country was not sufficiently developed to 
produce saleable butter. All the different agri- 
cultural branches furnished then to the foreign 
trade not five million crowns’ worth of articles, 
while they now bring in over a hundred millions. 
Very characteristic were the entire politics of the 
government, which intended to foster commerce, 
as well as manufactures, with special care, but 
rather accomplished the opposite of what was 
aimed at. The tariffs, from 1651 to the more 
complete law of 1762, were strongly mercantile 
and protective, and intended as much as possible 
to exclude everything which could be produced 
in the country. Any new manufacturing interest 
was at once taken care of, and, as a rule, the 
government tried to procure as well cheap raw 
material as high prices for the products. The 
law was, furthermore, continually changing, on 
account of new attempts in manufacturing. 
Smuggling was often the only means of trade. 
The government established, in 1737, a general 
magazine to buy raw material and to sell manufact- 
ured wares in the interest of the producers. It 
assessed its officers to spend ten per cent of their 
salaries for the purchase of these wares. The 
tailors were ordered to use no cloth except that 
manufactured in the country. A general inquisi- 
tion was instituted. ll civil officers were ex- 
horted to work for this purpose, in the interest 
of the father-land. Even the ministers were 
ordered to preach often, and on certain days 
especially, about the use of national products. 
The provincial governors were once even obliged 
to assess the cities, and these again the merchants, 
to buy a certain quantity of Danish silks and 
woolens. But all in vain! Other measures tended 
directly to foster commerce, but with no better 
result than that of the protective policy in regard 
to manufacturing interests. Attempts were made 
to make Copenhagen the sole depot for the four 
** species,” —tobacco, wine, liquor, and salt. The 


| tions. 
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country suffered thereby, and Copenhagen did 
not gain much. The trade in tobacco was even 
made a special private monopoly from 1761 to 
1768. All the present cities of Denmark are 
largely artificial products of a former legislation 
which made all trade and commerce a monopoly 


_and a privilege for the towns, and inside of the 


towns a monopoly for the handicraftmen and the 
merchants, sometimes even for special corpora- 
These are, therefore, often located, not 


| according to the natural exigencies of the nation, 
| but according to the old privileges given by law, 
| Foreign commerce, especially across the great 
| oceans, was then thought a better means of bring- 
| ing money into the country, and therefore re- 


| ~ . 
| garded more profitable than anything else, and 


was, as such, the object of special care and a 
source of immense expense to the government. 
The energetic King Christian IV. succeeded in 
establishing a monopolized East Indian commerce, 
which proved prosperous for some time and which 
also, with some success, extended its trade to 
China, importing from these countries silk, cot- 
ton, porcelain, and other articles. Other com- 
panies, as, for instance, several West-Indian, a 
Moroccoan, and a Guinean-Baltic, were, how- 
ever, not so successful, and great sums, some- 
times provided by private persons, more often 
by the government, were spent in vain. In the 
West Indies, St. Thomas was early made a free- 
port, to the benefit of all concerned; but the 
sugar-producing St. Croix was made at once the 
obligatory and privileged furnisher of sugar to 
Denmark. ‘The monopoly was better adapted 
to Greenland; and government monopoly is 
there still a natural and well defensible institu- 
tion on account of the childlike character of the 
Eskimos. The Icelanders complain still to-day 
of the results of the -old shifting monopolies 
and government trade, which existed until 1786, 
when the island was opened to all Danish citizens. 
But Iceland was really not treated worse than the 
other parts of the kingdom. The Feré islands 
remained, without complaining, under a govern- 
ment monopoly until 1855. The mercantile idea 
culminated in Denmark-Norway, as in other coun- 
tries, in such enterprises as the mining which for 
a long while was carried on at Kongsberg, in Nor- 
way, with continual loss, according to the wise 
idea that the money expended remained in the 
country, and that, therefore, the silver produced 
was pure profit. We find everywhere the same 
idea,—a paternal government aiming at an arti- 
ficial fostering of the economical life, and espe- 
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cially at producing that influx of money which 


popular opinion and superficial views still consider 


the essential form of riches; and everywhere the 


same results: stagnation and, especially, oppression 
of the natural and most important occupations of | 


the nation. 


thing assumed a different aspect. The progress- 
ive movement took possession of the whole social 
body. Agriculture, formerly despised, made now 
rapid progress. Not only was more produced, 
but the prices were exceptionally high. The 
political. situation which made it possible for 
Denmark-Norway, as well as for the United 
States, to remain neutral—for Denmark-Norway 
until 1807—contributed especially to the flour- 
ishing commerce and shipping. The Danish- 
Norwegian ships carried freight not only to the 
Mediterranean, but to East India, China, and 
other countries beyond the great oceans, and 
Copenhagen was for a while really what it ought 
to be according to its position—the leading 
commercial place of the whole Baltic. The 
flourishing commerce was accompanied by the 
usual maladies, commercial crises, in 1783, 1799, 
and 1807; it was also a just cause for complaint 
that the great development was too much concen- 


trated in the capital, and less spread to other 
parts of the country. A different policy on the 


part of the government was of great help. Also 
in commercial respect this was the time of en- 
lightened absolutism. The trade in grain and 
cattle was the first to be made entirely free. In 
1797, a general tariff was issued of a character 
probably more liberal than any other at that 
period, and so liberal that it still, without any 
great modifications, makes Denmark a country 
with a relatively liberal tariff policy. <A duty of 
only from two to five per cent was imposed on 
raw materials, and of from five to ten per cent 
on manufactured articles. Already then several 
arrangements were made tending to make the 
commercial towns more or less free-ports, as far 
as transient trade was concerned. Amongst other 
good rules, it was no longer allowed to give any 
affidavits outside the courts; custom-house oaths 
were in former times proverbial. The legislation 
in respect to privileged’ trade unions of the towns 
was, at the beginning of this century, at least 
reformed. In fact, progress and liberal policy 
were everywhere the rule. 

The war with England, in 1807, ended the 
great mercantile period of Copenhagen. Already 
before the war was declared, six hundred Danish- 
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Norwegian ships with cargoes to a value of 
about fifty million crowns were taken by the 
Englishmen. The oppressing taxation did not 
hurt as much as the entire destruction of the 
money system of the country. The paper money 


| often fluctuated from day to day and continually 
In the latter part of the last century every- | 


decreased in value; notes were not worth more 


| than a hundred and fifteenth part of their nom- 
| inal value. 
| gambling. 


All commerce became identical with 
Fortunes were taken away from cred- 
itors and given to debtors. When the value of 
the money became depressed, the right thing to 
do would have been to legalize this at once; and 
it was a new mistake to let the money increase in 
value, and thus ruin the debtor to the benefit of 
the creditor. Finally, after 1813, when the end 
of the great European war and the general prog- 
ress of agriculture made all rural products cheap, 
and when the Corn Laws in England also ham- 
pered with the trade, the farmers, too, suffered 
from the hard times, and all landed property fell 
in value. During this period, a complete revolu- 
tion in the fortunes of the citizens took place. 
Very few families are now in possession of wealth 
acquired before that time. 

When the country began to recover, and es- 
pecially when the farmers again made considera- 
ble progress, the commerce was at first mainly in 
the hands of the Hanseatic towns, Liibeck, and 
especially Hamburg. These two towns, as well 
as Bremen, had, with some other countries, got 
hold of a considerable part of the trans-ocean 
trade. Their merchants bought from, and sold 
to, the small Danish towns, instituted the system 
of commercial drummers, not formerly known, 
furnished the necessary credit to the provincial 
merchants, who again advanced money to the 
farmers, and had, in fact, nearly all the wholesale 
trade of Denmark in their hands. On the whole, 
this was to the great benefit of the country, 
which, in its state of poverty, in no other way 
could have obtained the advantages of trade and 
of credit. In 1847 this was, however, considera- 
bly changed. The crisis which originated from 
the excessive railway building in England and 
from the rapid change in the price of grain made 
great havoc of the wholesale dealers in Hamburg. 
Hereto came the political events of 1848, when 
popular feeling, during the rebellion of the Ger- 
mans in the duchies and the war with Prussia 
and Germany, made the Danish nation inclined 
to seek other connections. Formerly, a consid- 
erable part of the exports to, and imports from, 
England had passed via Hamburg; now, efforts 
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were made to establish a more direct trade with 
England, and were facilitated by the reduction 
and final abolishment of the Corn Laws, as well 
as of duties on beef and cattle imported into 
England. 
movement by the establishment of a direct steam- 
ship line between Jutland and England. 

The period from the close of the first German- 
Danish war to the crisis in 1857, was remark- 
able on account of the great development in 
all branches of economic and social life. The 
country enjoyed good harvests, and at the same 
time the prices ranged high. The great develop- 
ment of the trade with England continued during 
this period to be the most noticeable feature of 
the Danish commerce, its yearly value increasing 
from fourteen million crowns, in 1847, to forty- 
two millions in 1863, while the value of the trade 
with Hamburg in the same period only advanced 
from twelve to eighteen millions. A comparison 
is more difficult to draw, after 1863, because the 
extent of the country, and with that the basis of 
such a comparison, was changed at the close of 
the second German-Danish war, in 1864. If we 
consider the weight of the goods, we find that the 
exports to England from 1826 to 1862 increased 
five times, and those to Sweden twice, while those 
to some other countries rather decreased. The 
imports from England increased, in the same 
period, ten times; those from Sweden, four times; 
from Prussia, thrice; from Russia and from Nor- 
way, twice. For later years we have figures which 
give still stronger proofs of this development; for 
the fifty years between 1826 and 1876 the exports 
to England increased eight times; to Sweden, 
nine times; the imports from England, twenty- 
five times; from Sweden, eighteen times. More 
than one third of the present trade of Denmark 
goes to England, wherefrom it receives coal, two 
thirds of its cotton goods, and one third of its 
woolens, while Germany furnishes one third of 
the cotton goods and two thirds of the woolens. 
Denmark furthermore imports from England, 
sugar, coffee, iron and other metals, artificial 
manures, and still more important classes of 
goods. It exports again to England, butter, 
cattle, grain, sheep, hogs, and hams. From Swe- 
den, lumber, some iron, cattle, horses, grain, and 
butter are imported. It pays to sell the finer 
Danish butter, the fattened cattle, and the heavy 
Jutland horses, and then again import oxen, cows, 
lighter horses, and lower grades of butter from 
Sweden. A not unimportant branch of the trade 
with Norway is the exchange of books between these 
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The Danish government helped the’ 
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two countries which have language and literature 
incommon. ‘The trade with Germany is still to g 
great extent transient through Germany. The 
imports from Russia are some lumber, grain, seeds, 
hemp, flax, and tar; from Holland, some coffee 
and tobacco; from France, most of the wines, 
while the balance comes partly from Germany 
and partly from Portugal and Spain. 'T’o these 
countries, as well as to Belgium, very little is ex. 
ported compared with the import. The entire 
import has lately increased immensely in weight, 
in 1878-82, from twenty-six hundred to more than 
four thousand million pounds. In 1880-82, the 
export decreased from one thousand to seven hun- 
dred million pounds. This is naturally explained 
from the character of the goods of which heavy 
articles, as iron, timber and coal, are imported on 
an increasing scale, while, on the other hand, 
flour, beef, hogs, and butter, which in proportion 
to weight are more valuable than grain, are ex- 
ported. Some years ago Denmark’s chief export 
article was grain—barley, oats, and wheat. Its agri- 
culture has, however, now developed in the dirce- 
tion of animal produce; especially Danish butter 
has developed from a miserable into the highest 
grade; and during last year, 1883, we find a remark- 
able fact, strongly accentuated by Prof. William 
Scharling, that Denmark for the first time im- 
ported more grain than it exported, and that, on 
the other hand, the value of exported cattle, sheep, 
and hogs amounted to sixty-nine million crowns, 
and that of other exported produce to thirty-six 
millions. It is quite natural that Denmark, like 
most other countries, continually imports much 
more value than it exports. Not all what goes out 
of the country is registered, as the imports are at 
the custom-house. A good deal of merchandise 
is, for instance, bought by Swedish travellers and 
carried from Copenhagen. The value of exports 
is also placed relatively lower than of imports, be- 
cause the first is registered with the value exclu- 
sive of, and the latter with the value inclusive of, 
commercial profits. Denmark, furthermore, re- 
ceives interest on and dividends from what it owns 
of foreign bonds and stock. Still more important 
is the fact that it has an active trade and ship- 
ping. From this source a considerable profit is de- 
rived, for which foreign goods can be bought; thus 
freight, for instance, brings in more than twenty 
million crowns. The difference between the values 
of import and export is continually increasing, 
and was for the year 1882 figured to sixty-five mill- 
ions, or the difference between two hundred and 
fifty-three and one hundred and eighty-eight mill- 
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jon crowns. ‘The transit trade (chiefly to Sweden | 


for the southern part of which Copenhagen is the 
commercial capital) is still relatively inconsider- 
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American economist, visited on his many travels 


_ also the Danish economist C. N. David, in Copen- 


| hagen. 


able, not exceeding seventy million crowns, while | 


that of Belgium, for instance, exceeds two thou- 
sand million francs. 
in proportion to inhabitants, Denmark comes next 


land, Belgium, and England. 


In amount of foreign trade | 


A Sunday afternoon, Mr. David took 
him out driving along the road on which people, 
in their Sunday clothes, streamed home from the 
woods, and drove him back again along another 


| road on which the pleasure-loving Copenhagenians 
to the most developed countries in Europe, Hol- | 


Now, foreign trade | 


plays, of course, a relatively greater réle in a small | 


country. 


A similar development is, however, also | 


proved by the character of the country’s imports. | 


It is, for instance, instructive to notice the im- 


mense increase in the consumption of such articles | 
as sugar, Where Denmark is next to England, and | 


tea, also tobacco, to some extent, and coffee, in a 
smaller degree. ‘The great use of these articles is 


| and liberal tariff. 


not only due to the good economical condition | 
of the mass of the people, but is also facilitated | 


by low duties. 


The use of large quantities of dry | 


goods and cloth from foreign countries is partly | 
due to the greater purchasing power of the people, | 


but also, to some extent, to the fact that they take 
the place of domestic manufactures. 


The entire development was greatly assisted by | it exercises still a considerable influence, so much 


the liberal policy of the government. Much 


went out to some public gardens and other places 
of amusement in the evening. Mr. Carey renders 
his impressions, in his usual way, as a demonstra- 
tion of the good results of the protective system 
to which the Danish people owed their prosperity 
and ability to resist the immense power of Ger- 
many. Mr. Carey was, however, mistaken. Den- 
mark has, compared with other countries, a low 
There is, certainly, still room 
for great reforms. Most barbarously it taxes raw 
materials, as lumber, iron, and coal, and, with the 
exception of the United States, there is hardly 
any other country which still retains such duties. 
Some of these are also now more oppressive than 
when imposed, because the prices of the goods are 


| now lower, whereby these have become relatively 


influence was exercised by the whole liberal pro- | 
gressive spirit of the nation since 1848; but also | 


positive laws can be mentioned. 
the taxation of articles at the gates of the cities, 


thereby the ranks of the other Germanic nations, 
which usually prefer open direct taxation to 
restraining internal duties. The old colonial 


sugar-producing St. Croix has no longer any 
special significance to Denmark. This island sells 
at present its products just as well to other 


countries, and Denmark gets most of its sugar | 
Iceland was, in 1854, | 


cheaper in other ways. 
thrown entirely open to commerce with other 
nations, but keeps still most of its commercial 
connections with Denmark alive. The last tariff, 
of 1863, abolished, among others, all the duties on 
any articles of agriculture, except the duty on 
cheese. 


the same way prove profitable if also the duty on 
cheese were abolished, in which case cheaper 
cheese would be imported and more of the valu- 
able products of the country be exported. In 
several other ways the tariff has been reformed 
and reduced. Mr. Henry ©. Carey, the great 


The octrois, or | 


more important. Even if the protection be low, 
the more as we have to do with a small country. 
It imposes a very great burden on the people, 
especially on the farmers, and contributes to keep 
the few manufacturing establishments and the 


| numerous tradesmen of the country on a rather 
were abolished in 1851, and Denmark entered | 


antiquated standpoint. They are not induced to 


| follow the general development and to seek their 
| market in the whole world, but have the privilege 


| of supplying their own country. 
system was entirely abolished in 1863, and the | 


This enhances 
the prices of common articles of consumption and 


| hinders progress in every way. 


This proved at once of great benefit to | 
the commerce with Sweden, and Danish agricult- | 
ure itself profited greatly thereby. It would in | 





Free-trade would especially benefit the com- 
merce with the neighboring nations, Sweden and 
Norway. As well the different ministries as the 
Danish parliament, especially the Lower House, 
have several times pronounced themselves strongly 
in favor of perfect free-trade, and it is mainly the 
political contest between the government, with 
its bureaucracy, and the farmer majority of. the 
people which so far has hindered this important 
reform. ‘The few reforms which have taken place 
since the great step forward was made in 1797, 
have in Denmark had the usual results. Even 
the protected industries have often been benefited 
by a reduction of the protection, as it has com- 
pelled them to progress; as, for instance, the 
machine shops, foundries, paper mills, etc. An 
interesting example was offered by the city of Al- 
tona, in the present Prussian duchy of Holstein, 
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Altona is located close to the free-port of Ham- 
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| 


burg, and it was, therefore, thought in the interest | 


of the city, as well as of the Danish custom house, 
to place it outside of the Danish custom limits. 


It was the opinion that this change would destroy | 


the industry of the city which, to a considerable 
extent, had been protected by the tariff; but the 
contrary took place. 
makers, piano manufacturers, and other trades- 
men and artisans, prepared themselves for the great 
market of the world, for South America and other 
trans-ocean countries, and the result was that they 
thrived and progressed remarkably well in the 
sound air of commercial freedom. In Denmark 
a considerable progress took place when the old 
trade unions and corporations were abolished, in 
1857. Absolute freedom does not yet exist. It 
is not yet allowed to manufacture or to trade 
within a certain distance of the once solely priv- 
ileged cities. Nor is it yet permitted at the same 
time to be a merchant and an artisan; and there are 
still other limits to the industrial freedom to be 
made away with. On the other hand, it would 
probably be recommendable to impose a yearly 
license on several classes of retail dealers, and to 
increase the present small license on retail dealers 
in liquor. The shipping might in several ways be 
developed by abolishing some duties. The pro- 
tection of the coast shipping leads the Danish ships 
to stay at home instead of going into foreign trade. 
Most of them go at present no farther than to the 
ports of the Baltic and to Great Britain. Of the 
foreign, once more considerable, sailing lately only 
the trade with China and India has profitably 
occupied a great number of Danish ships. It 
has been characteristic of the late development in 
Denmark that Copenhagen and some other cities 
at the more important places of export have 
increased considerably in population and business, 
while some of the small towns have even decreased 
under the recent system of liberty and the devel- 
opment of means of communication. The crisis 
of 1857 found a fertile soil in the young Danish 
commerce. The same causes which in other coun- 
tries favored over-speculation and matured the 


| favorable progress. 
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archy was separated from the kingdom of Den- 
mark, exercised, of course, considerable influence 
on the whole commercial development. In 1877, 
the prosperity was again checked by a reaction, 
which lasted for some years, but is now again in 
The whole commerce and 


| shipping of the country is of no very great prom- 


The furniture makers, shoe- | 





crisis, had also here been at work, and with a | 


greater force, as a good deal of the commerce had 
the character of novelty. 


Mr. Falbe Hansen cal- | 


culates that, in 1857, the prices ranged thirty-five | 
to thirty-six per cent higher than previous average | 


prices. 


They went down with an average of | 


twelve per cent, but reached, in 1871, again the | 


former height. The peace with Germany, in 
SD a? 


1864, whereby one third of the old Danish mon- | 


inence, but has the same modest and respectable 
character as nearly all other phases of the nation’s 
life. N. C. FREDERIKSEN, 


OuR ANCESTORS. 
A LECTURE. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—Intending to-night 
to speak of our ancestors, [ mean to lead you back 
neither to the Adam and Eve of the Bible nor to 
Mr. Darwin’s mollusk. But I will speak of the 
weather-beaten wild vikings of the North, the 
Scandinavians, the Germans, the Anglo-Saxons, 
in short, the forefathers through whom the larger 
part of my audience, I presume, is mutually re- 
lated, whether born on American prairies or in 
the rocky valleys of Norway. Nor do I intend in 
a sort of Teutonic madness to boast of olden times 
compared with modern. I am one of those who 
believe in the eternal progress of humanity, and 
therefore I assert that man is happier, more civil- 
ized, and, in many regards, better now than of 
yore. But this does not prevent, that I sometimes 
wish to revive some of the rich, though violent 
natural powers, the strong impulses and feelings, 
the energetic actions of that time and of that 
proud race. 

The modern comfortable life in luxury and 
amidst all conveniences is more agreeable—it is 
true—but sometimes it enervates the race, and 
makes the young people lazy and sluggish. And 
still I should not like to exchange our cozy rooms, 
with carpets and rocking-chairs, stoves and crystal- 
panes, gas-chandeliers or electric light, for our 
forefathers’ dirty shanties, or for their large halls 
with the damp earthen floor, without windows, 
the fire burning in the middle of the room, and 
the smoke scorching the eyes. Let us look into 
their life: They cook, eat, and sleep in the same 
room; the warriors and laborers step in with 
their damp clothes, throw them off, and warm 
their wet backs at the fire, so that you are nearly 
stifled The food is served in 
wooden vessels; they grasp slices of* meat with 
their fingers, and cut it with the knife which 


in the close air. 
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always hangs at their belt. They spice their 
meal by telling how many they have killed in the 
last slaughter. We have in the old Norse sagas, 
descriptions of festivals at the royal court; and it 
looks pretty rough there. The guests eat and 
drink terribly. Intemperance in the pleasures of 
the table and disgust at peaceful labors—these 
are the chief sins of our ancestors. I still think 
that we men from the North eat too much. In 
Italy I saw working people toiling as hard as 
might be done under a burning sun, and yet they 
were satisfied with some bread, an onion, and a 
glass of wine, while Scandinavian sailors who had 
not worked at all, stuffed themselves with pea 
soup and corned beef as much as they could. I 
have seen Englishmen eat roast beef and drink 
porter, and I have wondered how their stomachs 
were constructed. Martin Luther says of his 
countrymen: ‘We Germans drink till we nearly 
burst.” And Misson in his travels from 1700, 
says: ‘‘As you know, the Germans are very fond 
of liquor; to drink in Germany is to drink always.” 
An old poet who would tell what remarkable 
change in customs took place by the introduction 
of Christianity, says: ‘*Then the Danes ceased 
drinking.” I donot think the old poet was right; 


they have not yet ceased. 
Our ancestors felt such a disgust at peaceful 


work, because it was considered a shame to till the | 
soil; this being a work for thralls and women, not | 
The only occupation becoming a | 
And out | 
| their minds to such an extent, that the women 
their war galleys with the gaping dragon head at | 


for free men. 
free warrior was to fight and ravage. 
they dashed in their boats made of hides, or in 


the prow; landed where it might happen; burned, 


murdered, and dragged along with them cattle and | 
The world belonged to those who could | 
Such were the common | 
_ through the whole autumn, seen a raven croaking 
about those old vikings, because there breathes | 


people. 
take it with fist or sword. 
ideas of that time. Yet it is inspiring to read 
such a defiant courage, such a vital power from 
each page; but their life was often horribly wild. 


Sometimes they raged as tigers and lions coming | 


direct from the woods. We all know the French 
prayer of that time: ‘‘ Lord, deliver us from the 
fury of the Normans!” ‘‘ Of all the barbarians 
these are the strongest of body and heart, the most 
formidable,” says an old author (Zozimos III., 147). 


Vikings were found “who had never slept under | 


the smoky rafters of a roof, nor ever drained the 
ale horn by an inhabited hearth.” They laughed 


at wind and weather, and sang: ** The blast of the | 
tempest aids our oars; the bellowing of heaven, the | 


howling of the thunder hurt us not; the hurricane 





is our servant, and drives us whither we wish to go.”* 
There is a saga about King Half and his warriors, 
which gives a lively picture of this youthful, swell- 
ing defiance. The young king (he was only twelve 
years old) would not take any one on board his ship 
who was not able to lift a certain big stone in the 
palace yard. Strong men were searched for through 
the whole country, but only twelve were found 
who could perform that feat. The king himself 
gave laws for his party, and among his command- 
ments were the following: Nobody was allowed to 
carry a sword longer than two feet, that he might 
be compelled to go close to his enemy; nobody 
should groan with pain; nobody should dress his 
wounds before the day after the battle. They 
should never shorten sail when in a storm, never 
seek harbor during a hurricane, never hurt women 
or children, never attack peaceful merchants. 
Once the ship sprung a kak, and one of the men 
proposed that some of them should jump over- 
board to lighten the vessel. The king said they 
might cast lots; but it proved unnecessary. The 
men jumped overboard with a merry joke on their 
lips. With such men you can conquer. And they 
conquered. The Scandinavian vikings went like a 
consuming flame through Scotland, England, Ire- 
Jand, France, and Spain. They burned Bordeaux 
they besieged Sevilla; the French kings were at last 
obliged to hire some of them to defend the king- 
dom against their fellow-countrymen. 

The idea that this wild warfare was the only 
proper occupation for a free man had seized on 





too shared it. When young Egil, son of Grim, 
will take a seat near the daughter of a Danish 
earl, she repels him with scorn, saying: ‘‘ You 
cannot sit here at my side. Seldom have you 
provided the wolves with hot meat, nor have you, 


over the carnage.” But Egil seized her and sang, 
‘*T have walked with bloody sword, and the raven 
followed me. Furiously we fought; the fire passed 
over the dwellings of men; we sent to sleep those 
who kept the gates.” And then she felt satisfied. 
Such was the conversation at table of that time. 

To die on the sick-bed was considered a shame. 
Feeling dangerously ill, a man ought to dedicate 
himself to Odin by ‘‘ writing blood runes on his 
breast,” 7. e., running a sword through his body. 
It was impossible for them to thrive by peaceful 
labor. Ilaving settled in foreign countries, they 
looked around for war, and, unable to find any, 
they fought amongst themselves. Christianity 


* Quoted from Taine’s History of English Literature. 
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could not check this their love of strife. Wild 
and cruel deeds took place as often after its in- 
troduction as before. And through the medieval 
ages the gloomy castles with their loop-holes and 
moats and draw-bridges bear witness that people 
always were compelled to live on a war-footing. 

One evil followed in the tracks of this our 
ancestors’ contempt for peaceful work — slavery. 
As they did not till the soil themselves, they were 
compelled to get others to doso. Therefore, they 
captured or bought thralls. In a biography of 
Bishop Wolstan, we are told that at Bristol, at the 
time of the conquest, it was the custom to buy 
men and women from all parts of England, and 
to carry them to Ireland for sale, in order to make 
money. ‘‘ You might have seen with sorrow,” 
says the old author, ‘‘long lines of young people 
of both sexes, and of the greatest beauty, bound 
with ropes and daily exposed for sale.” 
high-born people were in that way sold as slaves, 
and compelled to drag on their existence in a 
foreign country as the meanest servants. In the 
old Norwegian ‘‘Laksdila Saga,” we are told of 
an Irish princess, Melkorka, who was sold to an 
Icelandic nobleman, and was made his servant- 
girl and concubine. Ashamed of her pitiful fate, 
she acted as if dumib, and only by chance was it 
discovered that she was able to talk. 

But let us not speak too loudly of the disgrace 
of slavery among our ancestors, we who have tol- 
erated this infamy among ourselves in this very 
century, and made it lawful in the name of 
Christianity! Let us not do our ancestors in- 
justice! When we shudder at thinking of the 
red stream of blood unceasingly winding its way 
through the old sagas, we ought to remember that 
the olden times were rough; that the views and 
nerves and manners of men were different from 
ours. What we would call politeness and gentle- 
man-like behavior, they would have called weak- 
ness and cowardice; and when we read about the 
more civilized nations of the same time, the Ro- 


mans and the Greeks, for instance, we will find | 
that they were not better at all; but cruelty and | 


moral corruption and vice were with them often 
hidden under a cover of hypocrisy and lie and 
smoothness. We must always remember to mete 
the past with its own measure, else we will do in- 
justice toward it. Under the crude crust of raw 
instincts and wild actions, our ancestors possessed 
many virtues, many noble dispositions, which it 


would be a benefit to revive nowadays, and which | 


enabled them to infuse the Roman world with 
fresh, healthy blood and moral strength, 
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Our ancestors were trustworthy. Their ene- 
mies said of them that they were reliable. If they 
said “ Yes,” they meant yes; if they said ‘* No,” they 
meant no. The moving forces of their life were 
an immense desire for independence and a faculty 
to give themselves entirely to the choice of their 
heart or mind. At the time when they, like other 
nomads, still moved along with their wives and 
children and servants and cattle, they settled for 
a while near a spring or a wood which took their 
fancy, and where they felt most independent, 
They hunted the beasts and defended their goods 
with the sword. Increasing in number, they gath- 
ered together in small societies and made laws, 
But the character of these laws is thus described 
by Taine: ‘‘ Each in his own home, on his land 
and in his hut, is his own master, upright and 
free, in no wise restrained or shackled. If the 
common weal received anything from him, it was 
because he gave it. He gave his vote in arms in 
all great conferences, passed judgment in the 
assembly, made alliances and wars on his own 
account, moved from place to place, showing 
activity and daring. If he bends, it is because he 
is quite willing to bend; he is no less capable of 
self-denial than of independence; self-sacrifice is 
not uncommon, a man cares not for his blood or 
his life.”* In the Norse sagas we have preserved 
some speeches made by peasants before their king, 
and all of them breathe a manly frankness and 
independent feeling. When King Hakon the 
Good would force Christianity upon the Norwe- 
gian people, one of the peasants, Asbjérn from 
Medalhus, answered him before the whole court: 
‘‘When we peasants chose you our ruler, King 
Hakon, and you gave us back our old freedom, we 
believed that we had embraced heaven; but now 
we do not know how it is: whether we have real 
independence or you will try to make us thralls 
again, and that in a peculiar way, proposing that 
we shall reject that creed which our parents and 
all our forefathers had before us. They were 
much stouter than we, and still this creed was suf- 
ficient for them. We have bestowed upon you so 
great a confidence that we have allowed you to 
write laws for our country. Now it is the will of 
all us peasants to keep the laws you gave us, as we 


| promised; we will all of us follow you and retain 


you as our king as long as any of us peasants here 
present is alive, if you, king, will use some mod- 
eration and ask of us but what we can fulfill and 
what is possible. But if you will carry this case 


| through with such a vehemence, and use force and 


* Taine’s History of English Literature, 
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violence against us, then we peasants have agreed 
altogether to depart from you and choose another 
ruler, who will assure us that we undisturbed may 
have what creed we like. 
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Now, king! you shall | 


choose either of these terms before the court is | 


through.” ‘That is an independent man’s speech. 


In the time of Olav the Saint, there was a conflict | 


between him and the King of Sweden. 


The Nor- | and, on the other side, those classes from which 


wegian leaders applied to the Swedish peasantry 


for assistance, and the chieftain of the peasants, 


Thorgny, spoke to his king in the following way: | 


«The kings of Sweden think otherwise now than 
in olden times. 


Thorgny, my grandfather, could | 


remember King Eirik Eimundson, and told me 


that he every summer went to war and conquered 


many realms in eastern countries, but still he was | 


not so arrogant that he would not listen to people 
who had important matters to lay before him. 
Thorgny, my father, was for a long time at King 
Bjorn’s court and knew his way of behaving. 
During his reign the kingdom proved powerful 
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A LETTER FROM BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


To the Editor of SCANDFNAVIA: 

I, too, agree with you, my dear old friend, that 
the present Scandinavian politics are a contest 
between, on one side, the peasantry and the lower 
bourgeoisie (and behind them the workingmen), 


the bureaucracy is recruited; to wit, a contest for 
self-government in a wide sense. 

But I entirely disagree with you as to the 
‘royal medicine” which you, with others, pre- 
scribe, — 

Permit me to ask: Is it from the house of 
Bernadotte, these tyros who have many of the vices 
and few of the virtues of such a family, that you 
will win that ‘connecting link ” which shall unite 
the classes now warring, and reconcile the parties? 

Or is it from Christian IX. and his children 


| and grandchildren? 


and suffered no loss, and he was a good man to | 


care for the wants of his friends. I myself remem- 
ber King Erik the Victorious, and followed him on 
many war expeditions. 
aries of Sweden and defended them with valor, 
and still he took advice from us. But the king 
we now have will not allow any man to speak to 
him about other matters than those pleasing him. 
Such questions he urges with all his might, but 
loses his colonies from want of celerity and activ- 
ity. He desires to subdue Norway, a feat no Swed- 
ish king before him aspired to accomplish, and 


all our troubles are caused thereby. Now it is our | 


will, the will of the peasants, that you, king, shall 


He extended the bound- 





make peace with Olaf, the King of Norway, and | 


give him your daughter, Ingegerd, for a wife; and 
if you wish to re-conquer the eastern provinces 
which your relatives and forefathers once pos- 
sessed, then all of us will help you thereto. 


But | 


if you will not agree to what we propose, then we | 
will attack you, and kill you, and not bear any | 


disturbance or unlawfulness from you. In a sim- 
ilar way our forefathers have acted in times of 


yore; they took five kings and plunged them into | 
a well, because they were too insolent, just as you | 


are at present. ‘Tell us now, on the spot, which 
of these conditions you prefer.” 
was obliged to give way. 
those peasants who now fill our western prairies 
and forests. I think they must carry with them 
good materials for independent republicans. 
KRISTOFER JANSON. 


{Zo be continued.) 


And the king | 
It is the descendants of | 


When we Scandinavians speak of the mon- 
archy, we fortunately speak of known quantities. 
I should else like to know in what country in 
the entire world the king is a connecting link 
between the classes! We know, I think, too 


| many examples of kings who have used, or suffered 


themselves to be used by, one class or several 
classes to oppress another or all others. Con- 
nected with this is the silly talk that a king (and 
not a president) can stand above the parties; and 
I am surprised to see it now also repeated by you. 
Outside of the parties, as outside of a country’s 
interests on the whole, may a king, a queen, 
stand; and let such mind their own business, 
while they kill time with hunting, or housekeep- 
ing, on a small scale, or with keeping court and 
concubines, or drinking, on a large scale, or with 
horse-breeding, dog-raising, theatres, and military 
sports. But above the parties—interested and yet 
superior—who?....where?....when? 

And it would be to demand something unnat- 
ural. No human being stands adove the parties, 
and least of all a man so excessively vain as every 
king on earth is educated to become. 

In Norway, as in Denmark (and now also in 
Sweden), the monarchy fights in the ranks of 
bureaucracy against the great majority of the 
people. I hope it will never leave these ranks 
but to go to heaven—to the glorious aristocractic 
heaven, I mean. 

The demoralization which a monarchy always 
carries along, wherever it graciously settles down, 
I wish the fresh, honest, democratic parties of the 
North preserved from. In all three countries, the 
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monarchy ought to remain where it is; and with 
its present bearers this hope almost becomes a 
certainty; it ought to, remain with the bureau- 
cracy, the court, and the state-church. 


* * * * * 


The danger which you, my Editor, desery for 


ai 4 Sete 
eventual Norse republics—that they will find no | 


men to conduct their foreign policy—did scare me 
much. Not because I am unable to find the men, 
but because I cannot find the policy. Tell me, I 
beg you, my old friend, what other foreign policy 
eventual Norse republics should follow than to 
live honestly in peace with the whole world! To 
export their timber, iron, fish, hides, their books, 
music, and pictures, and to get in return books, 
music, pictures, coffee, sugar, tea, wine, tobacco, 
fruit, silk, cotton, etc., ete., ete. 

That this barter may net be disturbed, two 
things only are necessary. First, thet the Norse 
republics make a treatise with all other nations to 
have any eventual conflict between them and other 
states settled before an international tribunal. 

Next, we take refuge to the stronghold of liberty 
on earth, the United States of America, and ask 
them, for the eternal cause of peace and growth, 
to guarantee all small nations which hereafter will 
secede from the kings’ war-hell, that our contract 
about peaceful settlements with all other nations 
really will be respected. 

This ‘‘foreign policy,” simple and natural, 
all can comprehend; it has no need of lazy and 
intrigant royal diplomats at the different courts, 
leading lives often prodigal and partly dissolute. 
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* * ‘ * * Ao 


No element worthy of life and capable of 
development is in any free state thus protected by 
the monarchy, that this hereby gains a right to 
continued existence. On the contrary, in many 
ways it hinders the noblest efforts of the nations. 

That it is still in existence is exclusively due to | 
the fact, that the great majority of the people do | 
not yet realize this. In the North they are 
already learning it pretty well nowadays; the | 
réle which the kings play in the bureaucracy’s | 
stiff-necked opposition to the people’s right to | 
self-government makes many wise. 

I am one of those who favor a peaceful devel- 
opment, step by step. No political victory except | 
through universal suffrage! To further an under- | 
standing of what is needed — there is the work! 

But no one works for this with more zeal and | 
more success than Oscar II. and Christian IX.; and | 
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_ therefore I heartily agree with you, my old friend, 


in crying: ‘ Long, long, long, long live Oscar II, 


and Christian IX.! ” 


BJORNSTIERNE BJORNSON, 
PARIS, Rue Faraday, 51 Ternes, May 8, 1884. 


AN ANSWER. 


My Dear BsORNSON: 
The difference between us is that I have not 


| your ideal belief in democracy; I think, with Aris- 


totle, that it is very likely that the opinion of the 
many is not the right one, and, with Mathew 
Arnold, that the majority is rather ‘‘ unsound”: 


| and, with Herbert Spencer, I believe in individual 
| liberty rather than in democracy, and I am afraid 
| of the tyranny of the many. 


Now, let us consider the main institution of 
democracy: universal suffrage. I have not your 
confidence in this modern patent medicine. | do 
not even think it something very logical. Ben- 
tham’s reasoning about the French droit «es 
hommes, a category for which the sober Anglo- 
Saxon has not even the word, can be just as well 
applied to the equal universal suffrage. This is 
never really equal or universal, and the suffrage 
does not really give equal part in the political 
power to all. Then we ought rather to take Rous- 
seau’s anarchy; and even that would not be logical. 
In practice, I cannot forget the examples fram the 
history of France, where universal suffrage made 
the second empire, or from the great cities in 
America, with all the stealing and corruption of 
their bosses. I see the danger in the France of 
to-day, and I have felt the difficulty through my 
own experience in Denmark. I also remember well 
the opinion of my own brave yeoman electors on 
the island of Lolland, when I asked them whether 
they wanted universal suffrage to dispose of the road 
and poor-tax in their own townships, ‘‘ Sognene.” 
There they would not have it. Iam, in a ques- 
tion like this, entirely opportunist. I do not even 
believe in voting at all as a general remedy, and I 
rather think that we have nowadays on the whole 
too much yoting. I cannot forget the history of 
England, where even the parliament most of the 
time was not much of a popular elected body, and 
where specially the whole celebrated English self- 
government was administered entirely, or about 
entirely, by men born and appointed, and not 
elected at all—these justices of the peace and other 


| forms for the official power of the English coun- 


try gentlemen. I am, with Rudolph Greist, of 
Berlin, not without apprehension that the mod- 
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ern democratic election tendency will weaken the 
strong, historically developed, local and national 
English constitution. Greist goes possibly, as 
likely for a Prussian; a little too far in his love of 
authority; but I am inclined to believe that his 
teachings about the real theory of the English 
self-government are just as true as was once, from 
the other side, the expounding to the Englishmen 
of their constitution by other foreigners, men like 
Delolme and Montesquieu. 
and power of governing has just as much, if not 
more, part in the greatness, and even in the lib- 
erty, of England, as has the right to vote. 

Or let us take the other end of your republican 
system, the chosen president. I admit that elec- 
tion is more rational than selection by birth, and 
I would never think of defending the monarchy if 
it were not already in existence. But I repeat that 
a more full liberty can be built up under the out- 
ward form of a monarchy than is generally found 
in the so-called republics. I can hardly imagine 
anything better than the continual election of the 
English cabinet by the parliament: any moment 
possible dismission by the popular vote, continual 
control, attack and defense, mutual influencing, 
and right to appeal to the nation. This form of 
appointing a government is decidedly better than 
the American election of a president every four 
years, at once too frequent an agitation and too 
long a tenancy of power if any disagreement arises 
between the executive and the representatives of 
the people. I am willing to follow you to concrete 
examples from our home. I will take men we all 
know. There is, for instance, C. Berg, the present 
president of the Danish House of Commons, or 
Folkething, and undoubtedly the most influential 
democratic leader. I would accept Berg as presi- 
dent of a Danish republic. I know him well 
enough from the time we were spokesmen from 
opposite sides; I recognize that he, notwithstand- 
ing his school-teacher culture and conceit, is a 
good patriot, a noble character, and a true repre- 
sentative of his people. But take his predecessor 
as peasant leader, I. A. Hansen, who for a long 
time wielded the same influence. What a degrada- 
tion and wrong it would have been to have such a 
man for the leader of our people! You know your 
Sverdrup better than I do; but I remember vividly 
your opinion about him and his standpoint at the 
critical moment for the Danish nationality in 
Sleswick, when probably more of our national 
future than just the question about North Sles- 
wick was at stake. I do not defend the institution 
of royalty as something ideal: but I think our 
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nations had better develop what they have than 
take refuge to revolutions. At all great changes, 
the chances are too considerable. Better develop 
the existing institutions, and associate all social 
powers in this great work. 

I agree, to a great extent, in what you say about 
the end for our foreign policy. I expect, like you, 


| more from peace than from war, and with you I 
| think that even the chances for our Danes in North 
At all events, order | 


Sleswick are better when we remain friends with 
the great German nation. In the same way I think 
that France can hope more for Alsace and Lorraine 
from the peaceable influence of its republican 
institutions on Germany than from the prospects 
of awar. It would probably also in the past have 
paid us better to have worked with peaceable 
means, by influencing the public opinion of Ger- 
many and of Europe, than to act as we did; and I 
recognize that you did more than most others for 
this national cause of ours when you spoke friendly 
to the German nation in words for which you have, 
unjustly, been so much attacked. Still, I am 
afraid that you are also in these questions of for- 
eign policy too much of an idealist. Do not 
expect that the United States will protect future 
Scandinavian republics! Remember their former 
flirtations with Russia! As to foreign policy you 
have better look to yourselves and to England. 
This country has more practical interest in the 
trade and whole economical development of Scan- 
dinavia which you speak of. Nor have the United 
States in former times done anything for the lib- 
erty of European nations. England has, Remem- 
ber her relations to Cavour and Garibaldi! 

On the whole, I do not think you do justice to 
this, the oldest Anglo-Saxon, and the first and most 
true Teutonic or Germano-Gothic country. You 
know how to appreciate America better than most 
people at home, and in many points you are right in 
your praise of the United States. But do not for- 
get that England, too, has her great advantages, 
and has, in many respects, even still more of true 
freedom than America, probably better justice, and 
certainly more commercial and industrial liberty. 
In the States, the working men are benefited by 
the great richness of nature, and by the rapid 
progress of society, but they are, more than in 
England, robbed by their self-chosen administra- 


| tors, robbed directly and indirectly for immense 
| amounts by the oppressive protective tariff system. 
| The United States have, for instance, not—and can 
| not well, under the democratic constitution obtain 
| —any government capable of grasping such a 


question as that of the railroad monopolies, and 
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will still less be able to conduct a constant and | 


powerful foreign policy. 

Concerning our whole political future at home, 
I have, however, only need of recalling your own 
excellent article of last year, in Christiania Dag- 
bladet, in which you exhorted your republican and 
liberal friends rather to work together with the 


king and the conservatives and to prefer evolu- | 


tion to revolution, and the king and his bureau- 
cracy, on the other hand, rather to co-operate with 
the progressive element, as the Queen of England 
and the Kings of Belgium, Italy, and Spain do, 


who even have in their cabinets men who are pro- 
From this standpoint I do | 


nounced republicans. 
not partake in your exultation over the resistance 
of King Christian and King Oscar to the well- 
defined will of their nations. Your friend, 
N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 
CHICAGO, May 29, 1884. 


SCANDINAVIAN OR AMERICAN? 


If the question were put to each Scandinavian 
emigrant, now domiciled in America, ‘‘ Are you a 
Scandinavian or an American?”—I presume the 
answer of the great majority would be, “I ama 
Scandinavian ”; and this would undoubtedly be 
the true answer, even from those who have re- 
nounced their allegiance to King Christian or King 
Oscar and have become full-fledged American citi- 
zens, Withall, or nearly all, the rights and privileges 
of those to the manor born. 

With few exceptions, the foreign born, natural- 
ized citizen remains, to all intents and purposes, 


always a foreigner, at least when his native lan- | 
guage is other than English. He may become | 
thoroughly identified with the United States, ac- | 
quire wealth and such influence as wealth brings; | 
he may never have a thought of returning to the | 
old country; and yet he remains nearly always to | 


his death a stranger inastrange land. He feels it 


himself in a vague way, and it is felt by the native | 
He does not become im- | 
bued with the American spirit, and although for- | 


Americans around him. 


eigners have settled in every township and every 
village throughout the United States, yet the 


instances are very rare, where a foreign born citi- | 


zen js selected to fill any representative position, 


except where his countrymen are found in suffi- | 


cient numbers to demand representation. But 


then they demand it as foreigners and not as an | 


integral part of the body of American citizens, 
and their demand is accorded as such. 
Take the case of Mr. Knute Nelson, for instance, 
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the first Scandinavian ever elected to Congress, 
He may, for all I know, be the peer of any 
member on the floor of the House; but does any- 
one suppose for a moment, .that he could have 
been elected to Congress from any but a strong 
Scandinavian district? 

The foreigner may be well respected as a man, 
highly esteemed as a neighbor and a friend; but 
in public or political life he is considered as an 
element apart from the native American citizens, 
The latter are recognized as individuals, and in- 
fluences are brought to bear upon them individ- 
ually; but hardly a paper can be picked up during 
a political campaign without paragraphs, hinting 
at how such and such a measure will affect the 
Irish, or the German, or the Scandinavian vote. 
They are treated collectively, as if standing apart 
and to be influenced as a body by considerations 
different from those determining the vote of 
native citizens. 

In this way there appears to be latent among 
native Americans a good deal of the old Know- 
Nothing spirit, and although parties vie with each 
other as to which shall offer the greatest advan- 
tages to foreigners, yet I do not doubt a moment, 
that a great majority of American born voters 
would prefer to exclude immigrants from a voice 
in the management of all public affairs: municipal, 
state, or those of the general government. 

And if I am correct in this, can you blame 
them? The very essence of the Anglo-Saxon, 
especially the American, political idea is the free- 
dom and the independence of the individual, tem- 
pered by party fealty, by which he feels bound on 
all minor issues, where no principle is at stake. 
On this central idea English and American polit- 
ical life is based; but here come in as disturbing 
elements large bodies of foreign voters, voting 
usually together, as the Irish with the Democrats, 
the Scandinavians with the Republicans, and yet 
not so trained in political life as to be thoroughly 
depended on to comply with party usage. 

Under such circumstances, it is but natural 
that each party should seek to attach to itself as 
large a portion of this vote as possible. It is 
worth some sacrifice, if by a single stroke a hundred 
thousand votes may be gained. But such astate of 
affairs is utterly demoralizing to both giver and 
receiver. It has even now resulted in giving the 
ballot to immigrants, long before they can possibly 
learn to use it intelligently. The original five 


_ years were a sufficiently short term of probation; 


but now nearly all the Western States permit thie 
foreigner to vote as soon as he has declared his in- 


‘ 
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tention to become a citizen. Only on one ground 
can this ill-judged liberality be defended: that 
the ballot is an educator. But its educating in- 
fluence is lost when the voter does not use it intel- 


ligently; and it is not used intelligently as long as | 
the Scandinavian voter does not make his own | 


individual choice, but casts his ballot in a certain 
way, simply because other Scandinavians around 
him do so. 

Now, is there no remedy for this state of 
affairs? I think there is, although to many it 
may not be a very palatable one. Let the Scan- 


dinavian settler make up his mind that as soon as | 


he sets foot on American soil, he must cease to be 
a Scandinavian, and try to become an American. 
No half-way measure will do. 


same time. 


if he wishes truly to become an American. 


joins a Scandinavian settlement, he may gain | 


material independence; but he will never cease to | 


be a Scandinavian; he may becomea Scandinavian 
citizen of America, but never an American citizen. 

Now, would it not be better for us, as long as 
we have turned our backs on our native country, 


to try to become Americans in spirit as well as in | 
Our old ways and old mode of living may | 
have been the best for us before we came to the 

United States; but is it not reasonable to suppose | 


name? 


that American habits and American customs are 
better suited to life in America? And, if so, is it 
not folly to cling to the old, just because it was 


the way of our childhood in another land, in a | 
different climate, and in varying surroundings? I | 
do not mean that we should cease to cherish our | 
old home, or should lose our interest in its wel- | 


fare or in the welfare of those dear ones we left 


behind. To refrain from doing so is by no means | 


incompatible with becoming true Americans. It 


children it will be their native country. 


They are American born and can belong to no 


As it is impossible | 
in the moral world to serve two masters, so it is | 
in civil life to belong to two nationalities at the | 
It is of course perfectly natural, that | 
u foreigner should prefer to join a settlement of | 
his own countrymen, where he hears familiar | 
sounds and need not change his old, cherished | 
habits, rather than go into a neighborhood of | 
Americans, whose language, customs, and very | 
mode of thought are new and strange to him; but | 
the former course is fatal, the latter his only hope | 


If he | 
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other nationality; and yet we persist in surround- 
ing them with old-country influences, which have a 
tendency to keep them aliens in spirit and in lan- 
guage, in spite of the place of their birth. 

These circumstances should certainly have 
weight, at least with all Scandinavians who have 
any thought beyond their mere material welfare, 
and to all such my advice is: Become american- 
ized as thoroughly and as rapidly as possible! Go 
among Americans; settle among them; adopt their 
habits of living and thinking; above all, speak and 
write the English language exclusively! In that 
way, and in that way only, you may become pretty 


| well americanized yourself, and your children will 


be thorough Americans. P. Kocn. 





PAUL AND VIRGINIA OF A NORTHERN ZONE. 


FROM THE DANISH OF HOLGER DRACHMANN, BY TH. A. SCHOVELIN 
AND FRANCIS F. BROWNE. 


(Continued.) 

Late in the autumn, the captain came home. 
Nanna embraced her father long and heartily; and 
hiding her face upon his breast, asked: 

‘But Ténnes . . . ?” 

The old man laughed, and took her in his 
arms. 

‘Do you long for him, my lass?” 

“You ought not to ask that, but only to 
answer my question.” 

‘‘Well, Ténnes went at once to the city. He 
will stay there and attend school till he passes his 
examination. He would not come home before 
he was a mate, he said; and I think he is right. 
For here you two only quarrel . . . ” 

She laid her hand on his mouth, and his words 
were choked in laughter. But later, when they 
began to speak soberly together, he could not 
get anything out of the girl. 

“Just like her father!” he said, looking after 
her, half proudly, half dubiously. ‘‘ Oh, yes! 
before a board can be used for a ship, it must go 
through the steam-box and be fashioned into 
shape. Everything in this world, indeed, can be 
likened to a vessel.” 

And with this remark, Captain Andreas Spang 


| mixed his usual evening grog; and the grog was 
is true that America can never become to us | 
our father-land, nor English our mother-tongue; | 
but it is the land of our adoption, and to our | 
In our | 
American homes we may remain Swedes or Danes | 
or Norwegians; but what will our children be? | 


none of the weakest. 

Time ran its usual course in the small town. 
The captain soon began to feel restless, as he 
always did when he had been some time at home. 
Besides, this time he had really no benefit from 
his daughter’s company, although she was grown 
up now, and could not romp about, but had to 
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assist her aunt in the daily work of the house. 
It was naturally to be supposed—and the captain 
did suppose it—that she might now be company 
for him. But she had grown moody and silent; 
she often sat with her cheek upon her hand, lean- 
ing her elbow on the window, and when her father 
spoke to her she answered with a slight frown, or 
smiled distractedly and filled his pipe with tobac- 
co ashes instead of tobacco. 

When, after the second glass of grog, the cap- 
tain ventured some remonstrance, she arose and 
playfully laid her hand on his mouth, until he 
begged for peace. Certainly, it was always noth- 
ing but joking between them. But sometimes, 
when he had got the third glass of grog, he be- 
eame too bold in his hints about Tonnes; and 
then the young girl left the room. 

“*God help us!” the captain often said to him- 
self, ‘‘what strange creatures women are! In 
some points they are as uncertain as a cat-rigged 
vessel in a storm!” 

At last it became too tiresome for the good cap- 
tain. He looked for company outside the house. 
There was no great choice. He tried the smithy. 

But he had not been there many times before 
he felt sure that plan would not work. The cap- 
tain could speak very well with the smith about 
Tonnes; but to this topic was their conversation 
limited. Neither of them had learned in the great 
cities the art of speaking of everything and noth- 
ing. Each had his special interests; but added 


together, these were neither many nor great. 
Moreover, the smith took strong drinks in only a 
very moderate degree; he seldom laughed—and 


never at the stori¢s of the captain. Nor did he 
like it that his guest bantered old Jacob. And so 
these visits soon naturally ceased. 

Then the captain got another companion. 

It was Prussian. 

It happened in this way: The old sailor had 
one day, when nobody else was at home in the 
smithy, stopped in front of Prussian’s dwelling, 
and had been greatly diverted by the alert and 
indefatigable manner in which the dog had shown 
his watchfulness and his very unsociable nature. 
As the stout captain did not tire out, the dog did. 
Prussian turned his stump tail, and, growling 
discontentedly, crept inside his kennel, where he 
turned himself around several times, and at last 
lay down, his head flat upon his own threshold, 
and his one eye fixed watchfully on his antagonist. 

Captain Spang could make his voice sound very 
gentle when he chose. The shyest children were 
won by it, and would go to him. He now tried its 


ency in the faithful dog’s character. 


| ears. 


| could a dog be anything else than bitter? 


[Vot. I, No. 8, 


effect upon the dog. It was a difficult task, hut 
at last he succeeded. ‘The dog came out from his 
kennel, yawned, winked with his single eye, and 
presently began an amicable wagging of his tail, 

The friendship was formed. 

Yet, justice demands that this matter should 
be treated with more fullness, lest the episode 
might appear to show an unaccountable inconsist- 
Since the 
night when Prussian had accompanied his young 
master to the forest, a certain coolness had sprung 
up between them. ‘TOnnes had, during his last 
week at home, been so absorbed in his own affairs 
that he had openly neglected Prussian. Under 
this impression of neglect on the part of the dog, 
the master had left; and, as we know, Prussian 
usually remembered very well and very long. 
Doubtless, in his loneliness, he had made his own 


conjectures, and had scarcely reached a gratifying 


result. Man was, and remained, a very ungrateful 
creature. 

Later, Nanna had paid the dog occasional visits; 
but she had proved to be but little better company. 
She might sit stroking his head, and then sud- 
denly become absorbed in her own thoughts; and 
when Prussian tried to call her attention to his 


presence by poking her a little unceremoniously 


with his muzzle, the girl responded by pulling his 
At first he thought this only a joke, and 
repeated his demonstration; but he soon found it 
was no joke at all, and then their friendship broke. 

For Prussian was proud, and, like all faithful 
characters, rather exacting. He would not be the 


| plaything of passing humors; he would have his 
| rights. There should be consistency and sincerity 


in all things. He had become embittered by all 
these deceptions. How could he ever reach the 
bottom of the matter? Besides, they seemed no 
longer to have confidence in him. How, then, 
When 


two love each other, a third must often suffer 


| by it. 


It was just at this juncture that the mecting 
occurred between the captain and the dog. 

Soon they became quite inseparable. The cap- 
tain bought the dog from the smith. 

It had been difficult to bring matters so far as 
this. But the old sailor was obstinate—and so 
was the dog, which, when he had really under- 
stood the strength of his feelings, broke his chain 
so often, and gave so much trouble, that at lust 
the smith yielded. But after that time, little 
intercourse was kept up between the two men; for 
the smith, in his meditations, gloomy and intro- 
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spective as they were, accused the captain of hav- 


ing robbed him first of his boy and next of his | 


dog: all he had ever loved. 

And so far as Nanna was concerned, she had 
also ventured to visit the smithy; but, like her 
father, she had become satisfied that any extended 
intercourse was impossible. ‘TOnnes’ father had 
at first appeared to be somewhat thawed by the 
company of the charming and handsome girl; but 
whenever, by direct questionings or indirect allu- 
sions, she approached the subject of the son, the 
suspicion and pride of the father at once awoke. 
Ile was resolved that never should it be said that 
he had by word or deed encouraged an alliance 
between his humble house and the more prosper- 
ous one of Captain Spang. Children of the same 
class played best together; and perhaps—who 
could say?—when at last his son came to propose, 
he might be laughed at and turned away. 

Then Nanna ceased to visit the smithy. She 
did not wait for any final outbreak of the smith’s 
ill-temper; she changed the course of affairs in 
good season; and one day she returned home, her 
small head more than usually elevated, and her 
pretty lips closed more firmly together. She went 
into her chamber, and stood for a moment in 
reflection. In reality, she was angry, very angry, 
with the smith; but perhaps this very anger toward 
the father had contributed not a little to the 
revelation of her feelings toward the son. She 
drew out the little chain and looked at the three 
small agates; then she closed her eyes, saw Tonnes 
stand before her—and felt that she should love 
the smith’s son, in spite of all the smiths in the 
world, 

It is necessary, in this life, to have confidants ; 
and for a young girl, not Jess than for a young 
min. The latter may sometimes lock his secrets 
within his own heart; a young girl, never. 

Nanna had no bosom friend. She did not care 
for any of the other girls of her age in the small 
town. Her aunt, she thought, wept too easily. 
Her father she loved so much that she could never 
have confided her secret to him; for she loved him 
almost as though he had been a great child. He 
Was as wax in her hands; she knew all his weak- 
nesses, hid them from the sight of others, and 
readily forgave them. Such a feeling is rather 
maternal love than filial. But to such a man no 
one confides the first budding and tender secret of 
the heart: it can suffer dew of tears, it can suffer 


but not from grog. 
Nanna confided her secret to old Jacob. When 


| sible. 
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or how it had come about, neither of them could 
say. Old Jacob understood a half-sung song; per- 
haps he had himself once been young—although 
it certainly was a long time ago, and many doubted 
it. In any case, he was an attentive listener, un- 


| weariedly answering the same questions over and 
| over, and confirming the same conjectures;—and 


that is really all that lovers want. 
The young girl visited him as often as was pos- 
Perhaps she would ask forgiveness from 


| the place, the signal-station, and the bench in 


front of it, for the manner in which she had ban- 
tered Ténnes the last time they had been there 


| together. The old man smoked his pipe, nodding, 


while the young girl spoke of the father at home, 


and of Prussian, who had been added to the 


household; of the smith, and of the long winter; 
of whatveer remarkable events had happened 
during the week,—and when TOnnes might be 
expected home. It all ended there. 

Nanna knew very much better than her friend 


how to manceuvre; for she was a girl. 


Winter yet lingered, although the first days of 
April had come. It had not been so protracted 
for many years; and to Nanna it had been long, 
very long. 

To-day the sun shone. In reality it should 
have been the spring sun; but his rays fell upon 
remnants of snow-drifts along the edge of the 
forest and under the bluff, and a solid white sheet 


| of ice stretched several hundred feet out into the 


bay. Beyond, the open sea was blue; it looked 
fresh and inviting, yet few vessels had heeded the 
invitation. 

Old Jacob stood inside the shanty, with the 
telescope at his eye. Nanna was sitting beside 
him. Soon the stove became red-hot, and she was 
obliged to move away from it. 

‘* Will this winter never end?” said the pretty 


| girl, with a half-thoughtful, half-injured expres- 


sion. 
Old Jacob smiled slightly, and closed the tele- 


| scope. 


«* Young people are alwayssoimpatient! . . . 
If the wind should shift to the west—and surely 


| this may happen easily enough—then all that ice 


will disappear, and we shall have a thaw at once, 
and big buds within a week.” 

“*T hope it may be so!” sighed Nanna. 

Then she arose, and happened to glance out 


_ through the small window which faced the path 
moisture from rain and storm and misfortune— | 


leading up the bluff. 
‘‘ What’s the matter?” asked Jacob. 
She had stepped back from the window, her 
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color changing to a deep red. Then she made 
a movement, first as if she would run into the 


closet where Jacob kept his bedding and pro- | 
visions, and next as if she would escape through | 


the door. 
But in the doorway there already stood a 


straight, broad-shouldered fellow, liis face ruddy | 


from a quick run in the sharp air. 
‘«‘Ténnes! no—indeed! ” exclaimed old Jacob. 
Tonnes pressed Jacob’s hand, and turned to- 
ward Nanna. 


rapidly and volubly about himself. Presently he 


drew from the inside of his blue cloth jacket a | 
pocket-book, and took from it a paper, which he | 


handed to Nanna. 


in longitude and latitude. 
mate I shall get after one voyage more. 
certificate is the most important. 
all the candidates.” 


I was first of 


“Tt couldn’t be otherwise!” declared Jacob, | 


with emphasis. 
And in truth, Toénnes looked extremely well; 
besides, joy makes one doubly beautiful. His 


manner had grown somewhat confident and manly; | 


but the more silent Nanna kept, and the more 


she seemed to question him with her glances, the | 
more unsteady and wandering grew the young | 
He | 


man’s gaze. At last he became quite silent. 
felt like the Tonnes of last year. 


“‘T am afraid I disturb you,” said old Jacob, | 


preparing to leave them. 


“‘No, stay!” cried Nanna, following him. ‘It 


is too warm here,” added she, blushingly, to | 
81) 


Tonnes. 


**Yes, I think so, too!” said the young mate. | 
If it was warm inside, it was cold enough | 


outside on the bench, although the sun shone 
there. 

“Come, let us go home!” said Nanna. 

She nodded a good-bye to Jacob, and hurried 
down the path in advance of Ténnes. 

He followed her. ‘The sand hindered their 
speed, and they walked side by side. 


“I thought we were to go through the forest,” | 


said TOnnes. 
‘“*No!” 


I left?” continued he, in subdued tones. 
She made no answer. 
‘** Let me take your hand!” said he. 


As he held it, it trembled within his own—or | 


perhaps it was his own which was unsteady. 
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She had quite lost her composure. | 
He noticed this, and immediately began to talk | 


| here! 


| strand below old Jacob’s hut. 
‘«« Have you been thinking of me, Nanna, since | 


[ Vou. I, No. 8, 


She looked up at him. 

He withdrew his eyes; then he stopped and 
gazed into her face. 

She trembled. 

“You must not look at me in that way, 
Tonnes!” 

He obeyed her: he was still under the influ- 


| ence of the old habit. 


‘*'Ténnes,” asked she, after walking in silence 
for a while, “what are we going to do this after- 
noon?” ‘ 

She wished to try her power again; she was 
herself once more. 

He answered lightly, and quite at random. 

She smiled. He noticed it, colored, and be- 


| came silent. 
‘“‘Here is my certificate of examination—both | 
My commission as | 
But this | 
| added she quickly. 


’ 


‘‘ Tonnes,” said she, “shall we meet again this 
afternoon, at old Jacob’s place, or—or, perhaps, 
down at the beach? It is so tiresome at home,” 


For an answer he pressed her hand. 
«Ah, let me go!” cried she. ‘Can you catch 
me?” 

She flew along the sand, jumping over the 
stones and snow-drifts, and was soon far ahead. 

He had lost some of his old power of running 
on the sand. She stopped and turned around 
laughing. 

He came up at full speed, threw his arms 
around her, and lifted her high into the air. 

*‘Don’t!” cried she, very earnestly. ‘I shall 
be angry. Some one might see us.” 

He put her down, perplexed. Her last remark 
struck him; evidently, he had not thought of that 
possibility. 

** May I not even hold your hand?” asked he. 

“Ne!” 

They went along together in silence, to the 
village. At the outskirts, she offered him her 
hand. 

“*T must go home,” said she; ‘‘let us separate 


999 


He pressed her hand; she returned the press- 


| ure, looking straight into his eyes. 


**Good-bye!” said she. 
other again!” 

Later in the afternoon, they met upon the 
Tonnes had gone 
thither along the beach; but Nanna had walked 


‘““We shall see each 


| through the forest. 


‘* What shall we do now?” asked TOnnes. 

‘Let us walk a little farther away,” said the 
young girl; ‘‘old Jacob is so inquisitive.” 

‘* Well, there is no harm if he is,” said TOnnes. 
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““No, but 
ice?” , 
‘Yes, if you like. May I take your hand?” 

“+ Yes!” 

They went out on the ice together. Ice always 
makes people feel child-like. ‘They amused them- 
selves as much as possible, sliding, pulling, and 
pushing each other, as though they were really 
children. 

They ventured far out; they knew the ice was 
strong enough; they aimed to reach the open 
water, where some sea-mews and black crows 
struggled against the wind, which blew over the 
dreary waste. 

The wind really blew from a new direction. It 
now came whistling out from the forest, covering 
the sky with clouds which indicated a coming 
thaw. 

‘* How cloudy it is getting!” exclaimed Nanna; 
‘listen! how the ice cracks! It is so pleasant! this 
dreary winter disappears just as you are coming 
home.” 

“ Yes,” said TOnnes, ‘‘ this time I am bringing 
ull good things home with me. But for whose 
sake?” 

He pressed the young and slender girl within 
his arms. 

‘Let me kiss you!” whispered he, through the 
wind, ‘* You used to kiss me in old times.” 

“In old times?” laughed Nanna, trying to 
escape from him. ‘‘ Yes, but it was different 
then!” 

She grew serious. 

‘*No, Tonnes, you must be quiet. You would 
not make me angry, would you? Look 
there!” and she pointed toward the rim of.the ice, 
where at that moment a seal appeared, as if to 
learn the meaning of all this gale and cracking of 
the ice. 

Tdénnes was a hunter. Scarcely did he see the 
seal before he grasped Nanna by the arm. 

‘* Be quiet! Stay here, but don’t move! Watch 
him while I hurry after the gun.” 

“What! will you run home, that long distance!” 

“Certainly; [ will be back quickly; only watch 
him!” 

Unheeding what she said, he sprang toward the 
shore. To reach the solid ground he was obliged 
to jump over a large fissure in the ice. He did not 
mind it. He only beckoned to her to stay where 
she was, and she signalled back that she certainly 
would watch; and then he hurried along the 
beach. This time he was as quick as Nanna had 
been in the forenoon. 


Uan’t we go out on the 
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He reached home, breathless. 

«The gun!” cried he. ‘‘The beach-gun! 
There is a seal!” 

The smith was a little displeased by his eager- 
ness. But all the inhabitants of this coast were 
hunters, the smith not least. 

‘*You must first draw out the old charge,” said 
the smith, handing down the heavy gun. 

“‘T haven’t time!” answered Ténnes. 

‘‘Nonsense; the shot has grown fast in the 
barrel long ago, and you must not meet with any 
accident for a seal’s sake. He will wait for you.” 

“Te tek. « 5” 

‘© No but! Come here!” 

Ten mivutes elapsed; and so half an hour in 
all might have passed, before TOnnes, with the big 
gun in his hand, came running through the heavy 
sand of the beach. The storm roared. TdOnnes 
felt his heart sink within him; it seemed to him 
that the figure away out there on the ice had 
become so alarmingly small. Running at full 
speed, he glanced toward the edge of the water, 
and uttered a loud cry. 

The ice was drifting! 

He hurried on until he reached the place beyond 
the signal-station, where he and Nanna had walked 
out on the ice. The rift nearest the land had 
widened; yet he might still, by his utmost effort, 
clear it with a leap. But some hundred feet be- 
yond him there was a large open belt of water; 
and upon the floating ice, on the farther side of the 
belt, Nanna was drifting out to sea. 

He saw how she beckoned and beckoned. He 
cried out to her. He could not hear her voice; the 
wind carried it away. He stood as if turned to 
stone. 

But it was only for a moment. With a tre- 
mendous leap, he sprang over the first gap and 
hastened across the ice. Now he could see Nanna’s 
features. She was pale as death, and crouched 
down in order to offer least resistance to the gale. 

Ténnes stood at the open channel. It might 
be about forty yards to swim. He drew a deep 
breath, lifted the heavy gun over his head, and 
fired it asa signal for the old watchman. Then 
he threw off his jacket and boots, and plunged 
like a Newfoundland dog into the icy water. 

Nanna had hurried to the edge of the ice. She 
knelt down to assist him in his efforts to climb 
the brittle rim. 

“‘Poor Ténnes!—dear Tonnes! 
would come!” 

He was on his knees at her side; he struggled 
to speak, but could not make the words pass his 


I knew you 
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lips. He pressed her in his wet arms, and pres- 
ently uttered, in a hoarse voice, three words: 

“T love you!” 

A few hours later, when the twilight threat- 
ened to extinguish the last hope of rescue, the two 


lovers, still sitting close together on the drifting | 


ice, heard a cry: 

** Ahoy there! Are you still alive?” 

It was old Jacob’s voice. He sat in the prow 
of the fishing-boat, bringing help. 

It was never quite clear how the old watchman, 


with his one leg and a half, had managed in so 


short a time to reach the fishermen of the town 
and get their boat launched. But old Jacob only 
coughed, and explained that love lends strength. 

‘*One hour more, and you had never made a 
pair, children! ” 
hide his emotion in his fourth glass of grog. 

“*But we were indeed a pair,” said Ténnes, 
quietly, with Nanna’s hand in his. 


[To be continued.] 





SAGAS FROM NORSE ANTIQUITY. 


FROM THE DANISH OF ADAM OEHLENSCHLAEGER, BY 
MILLER. 


JOHN B. 


AMLETH. 


In this saga, Saxo* pictures the cunning so often found 
combined with the savagery of antiquity. Cunning is the 
first evolution of mental power; then comes knowledge, and 
finally wisdom. 

Shakespeare has used this saga freely as the foundation 
for his tragedy of Hamlet. 

In the time of Roerik, Gervandel, a tributary King of Jut- 
land, died. His sons, Harvendel and Fenge, were appointed 
by Roerik to succeed him. Harvendel went on viking expe- 
ditions, brought great booty to King Roerik, and finally 
married Roerik’s daughter, Gyritha. The fruit of this mar- 
riage was one son, Amleth. Fenge, envious of his brother’s 
good fortune, secretly murdered him, and then married the 
widow. 

When Amleth grew up, he feared his father’s murderer, 
and to save his own life he appeared and acted as if he was 
crazy. All his speech and answers were laughable and 
absurd. His actions were those of an idiot. He seemed 
more brutish than human. Sometimes he would sit by the 
fire, in the ashes, and rake the cinders back and forth with 
his hands. He made wooden hooks, charred the points 
in the fire to harden them, and then bent the points like fish 
hooks, so they should hold better when he threw them on 
anything. When asked what he was making, he said: ‘I 
am sharpening spears to avenge my father’s death.” Many, 
who carefully thought over his words and actions, mis- 


*Saxo Grammaticus, the celebrated Danish historian, living | 
in the period of the great Valdemars, wrote in the first half of | 


the thirteenth century a Danish history based, so far as its first 


parts are concerned, on extended studies of old folk-lore, folk- | 


songs, ballads, and sagas, Saxo wrote in the Latin language, and 
the story of Amleth as it appears above is Uehlenschleger’s 
adaptation of Saxo’s Latin text. 





remarked the captain, trying to | 
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trusted he was not nearly as crazy as he seemed, and that a 
great deal of wisdom was hidden under his apparent insanity, 
They decided to have him closely questioned by a beautiful 
young woman, who was to make him love her, and then 
give her his confidence. 

Amleth went to the forest with the woman, but a friend, 
who with others followed them, gave him a secret sign to 
be careful. Amleth noticed the hint. Therefore, when he 
was bidden to get on a horse, he seated himself backward, 
that is, with his back to the head and his face to the tail, 
where he had fastened the bit. It was queer to see the 
horse go, and the rider guiding it by the tail. When they 
came to the forest, they saw a wolf. Amleth asked what it 
was, and they answered, ‘“‘A young colt.” Amleth said: 
‘‘Of such colts has Fenge but few in his stables.” 

Later they came to the sea-shore, where they found the 
rudder of a stranded ship. They told him it was a large 
knife. He answered, ‘‘ A good-sized ham would be needed 
when such a knife was to be used.” They showed him the 
sand on the sea-shore, and bade him admire the beautiful 
white flour. He answered, ‘‘ Yes, it is ground by wind- 
mills and the froth of the ocean waves.” 

When they returned to the forest, they left him alone 
with the young woman. His friend, however, gave him 
another hint of danger, by catching a hornet and sticking a 
straw through it. When Amleth saw this he understood 
there was treachery afoot; but he appeared not to know it, 
and when they were alone, he asked the girl to kiss him. 
As she had known him since childhood and liked him, she 
kissed him with pleasure. When the others afterward 
asked him if he had kissed her, he answered: ‘‘ Yes, on the 
straw of-a thatch, a horse hoof, and a cock’s comb.” He 
had had all these things in his pocket, and had put them under 
his foot before he kissed her. They became no wiser from 
his answer, and the girl would not betray him. 

One of Fenge’s friends advised him to hide a man in the 
room, where Amleth talked alone with his mother, to over- 
hear their words. The friend offered to be the spy. The 
next time Amleth was alone with his mother, he feared to 
be overheard. First he ran around as was his custom, 
flapped his arms like wings, and crowed like a cock. Then 
he jumped on to a bundle of straw in which the spy lay 
hid, and as he seemed to feel something hard in it, he 
prodded it through and through with hissword. He pulled 
the corpse out of the straw, cut it into pieces and threw 
them into the hog-pen. 

He then returned to his mother and said: ‘‘O, you mis- 
erable wanton; who shares the bed of your husband’s mur- 
derer, and loves him, who made your son fatherless! Only 
dumb brutes without sense, reason, or knowledge live that 
way. You must know it was not without reason that I 
made myself appear crazy. He, who spared not his own 
brother, will not spare the son. My father’s death lies heavy 
on my heart both night and day. Could I only find a chance 
to avenge his death; but it takes great cunning to overreach 
so powerful a foe. Bewail not my insanity, but rather your 
own shame and dishonor.” With these sharp words he 
turned his mother's heart to repentance. 

Afterward when Amleth was asked about the spy, he 
answered Jaughingly: ‘‘ The hogs have eaten him.” 

Fenge would gladly have killed Amleth, but he was 
afraid of his wife, Amleth’s mother, and her father. Ie 
therefore sent him to the King of Bretland (England). 
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When Amleth was ready to leave, he asked his mother to 
say, after a year and a day had passed, that she had received 
tidings of his death, and to hang the hall with black as for 
a funeral feast. Amleth promised surely to be back by 
that time. Two comrades or servants followed Amleth to 
Bretland; they carried rune-staves, on which had been cut 
a request to Bretland’s king to have Amleth killed. One 
night Amleth found the staves and altered the runes to read: 
“Fenge asks the King of Bretland to have the two comrades 
killed, and to give his daughter to Amleth in marriage.” 

The king received Amleth with much friendliness, but 
Amleth would neither eat nor drink of anything that was 
placed before him on the table. The king sent some one 
secretly to find out the reason for this behavior, and he 
learned that Amleth had said to his followers: ‘‘ The bread 
tasted of blood, the ale of iron, and the pork of dead men’s 
carrion. The king had eyes like a thrall, and the queen 
acted in three particulars like a servant-maid.” 

When the king heard this he said: ‘‘ This man must either 
bea very wise man, or else he is an arrant fool.” He called 
his steward, who told him the grain for the bread had grown 
on a battle-field. The pork was from hogs that had acci- 
dentally eaten the corpse of a dead robber. The well from 
which the water had been taken to brew the ale was exam- 
ined, and a lot of old rusty swords were found on the 
bottom. 

When the king found Amleth was right in these partic- 
ulars, he called his mother into a private room and asked 
what it meant that he had eyes of a thrall. She said she 
had never loved any one but his father, but when the king 
threatened her with the torture, she confessed he was the son 
of a thrall. Afterward the king asked Amleth why he 
blamed the queen’s manners. He answered: ‘In three 
things the queen acts like a serving maid: she hides her 
head in her cloak; when she walks she raises her dress up 
to her waist, and she picks her teeth after meals.” 

The king praised Amleth’s great wisdom, and gave him 
his daughter im marriage. He had Amleth’s comrades 
hanged, according to Fenge’s supposed request cut into the 
rune-staves they had brought. As Amleth pretended great 
wrath because of the wrong done them, the king gave him 
a large sum in gold as an atonement. Amleth melted this 
gold, and with it filled two hollow staves, which he carried 
with him to Denmark after he had been in Bretland a year. 

When he returned to Jutland, he took off his good 
clothes and dressed in rags. In Fenge’s mansion he found 
everybody noisy and jolly. He went into the hall, hung 
with black tapestry, where his own funeral feast was held. 
When he was asked about his comrades, he held forth his 
staves, and said, ‘‘ They are both here.” 

Then Amleth waited on the guests, pouring out plenty 
of ale for them, so as to get them drunk. That he should 
not be impeded by the long skirts of his coat, he girded on 
his sword. The guests, however, did not like the way in 
which he every little while drew his sword, and whetted 
the edge on his nails, wherefore they drove a nail through 
the sword and the scabbard. He poured ale for the guests 
till they all sank senseless on the floor. Then Amleth 
let down all the tapestry and hangings of the hall over the 
sleepers, and fastened them with the hooks he had made in 
his childhood, so none of them could pull loose or get away. 
After this, he fired the hall, and the whole castle was soon 
ina blaze. Amleth now ran quickly to the chamber where 
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the sleeping Fenge had been carried by his servants, took 
Fenge’s sword from the wall where it hung, and left his own 
in its place. He then awakened him, and cried: ‘‘ Fenge. 
your good men are burning to ashes; and here is Amleth 
with his hooks to avenge his father’s death.” Fenge sprang 
up, but, as he grasped the riveted sword, Amleth ran 
Fenge’s own sword through him. 

Amleth then had all his exploits painted on his shield. 
The Queen of Scotland enticed Amleth to love her, and he 
betrothed himself to her. This enraged the King of Bret- 
land, the father of Amleth’s wife. It came to war. It went 
ill with Amleth the first day of the battle, and he would 
have been defeated, but he saved himself by a stratagem. 
At night he took the corpses of the slain Danes and tied 
them upright to stakes, which scared the Bretons, who 
believed he had fresh and additional troops. They fled 
without further fight, and left great booty, which Amleth 
secured and brought with him to Denmark. 

Here King Roerik was dead, and was succeeded by 
Viglet. The latter upbraided Amleth for getting his king- 
dom by fraud, and warred with him in Jutland. Amleth 
fell in the battle, and Viglet married the widow, the Scotch 
Hermetrude, who had seduced Amleth. 

The field where Amleth was buried is to this day called 
Amleth’s Heath. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Institutions for Swedish medical gymnastics exist now 
in nearly all large cities in Europe and America. 

Dr. PasKuLi, a Swedish savant, died lately. He was 
greatly interested in the problem of fishing and preserving 
sardines. 

Sopnoc.ss’s ‘‘Antigone,” with Mendelssohn Bartholdy’s 
music, was lately represented with success at Stora Teatren, 
Stockholm. 

CoMMANDER ANKARCRONA, Chief of the Swedish naval 
school, is dead. The deceased served for some time in the 
French navy. 

A cycLus of poems by Mr. Holger Drachmann, with 
music by the able Norwegian composer, Christ-Sinding, was 
recently rendered at Munich, Germany. 

‘‘THE Life and Times of Gustavus Adolphus,” by John 
L. Stephens, recently. United States Minister at Stockholm, 
will be published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

CoMMANDER Koren is appointed minister of navy in 
Norway, instead of Mr. Johansen, the sentenced minister, 
who only remained in office until a successor could be 
found. 

Trat Bjornstjerne Bjornson might not be interrupted 
in his literary work, his presence in court will not be 
required, until his case, in the fall, will come before the 
supreme court. 

Tne committee on ways and means in the Swedish 
Riksdag has partially adopted the proposition of Messrs. 
Wieselgren and Ola Anderson, to vote a sum to lectures 
for the working classes. 

A BERGEN merchant, Mr. P. G. Halvorsen, offers to send 
a steamer, with a good musical band on board, to France, 
to take Bjdrnstjerne Bjdrnson home to Norway, to stand 
trial for his article against King Oscar II. 











A Danisu expedition to Greenland left Copenhagen in | 


the royal navy, to explore some hundred miles of the coast 
between Holsteinsminde and the Sukkertop. 


A NEw composition by the Nestor among Danish com- 
posers, the seventy-eight-years-old I. P. E. Hartmann, 
‘‘Luther on Wartburg,” for solo, chorus, and orchestra, 
was performed in Copenhagen, April 24th. 


Mr. Wickaam HorrMan, minister resident in Den- 
mark, has published in London a small volume of trans- 
lations, amongst which those from Kalevala are considered 
the best, as having preserved much of the characteristics of 
this great Finnish poem. 


THE law committee of the Swedish Riksdag proposes to 
extend the rights of married women to hold real estate and 
other property in their own name. The Riksdag has 
resolved that women, like men, shall be considered of age 
when twenty-one years old. 


Tue Storthing, in Norway, will try to vindicate Mr. 
Hoel, a petty official who wrote a pamphlet about the 
duty and right to armed resistance, if the king and govern- 
ment did not respect the laws, and who, therefore, was 
kept in jail for a couple of weeks. 


As mentioned in our last issue, the contribution of the 
state to the theatres in Stockholm, was by the Riksdag made 
dependent on an equal contribution from the city of Stock- 
holm. The city council has, however, refused to grant this, 
and the theatres might probably be obliged to close. 


A COMMITTEE of the Norwegian Storthing bitterly criti- 
cises the royal ‘‘ dictamen ” after the trial of the ministers, 
and seriously discusses the question of impeaching the three 
remaining members of the old cabinet for having given their 
consent to its disrespectful words about the will of the 
nation. 


Mr. GRANEGGEN, a Norwegian underofficer of navy, 
who ventured to criticise his superiors, was punished for this 
‘‘insubordination.” Sixty-six of his comrades who declared 
themselves to be in sympathy with him, were also pun- 
ished. This undue severity has created great indignation 
in Norway. 


Tue Bishop of Aberdeen recently visited Copenhagen 
to confirm members of the Anglican Church. A clergyman 
who accompanied him writes of the state-church: ‘‘ Ration- 
alism has made little headway among the clergy; the ma- 
jority of the laity, however, are either unbelievers or 
indifferent.” 


In the Swedish Riksdag, Mr. A. Hedin proposes to 
separate the church department from the ministry of cult 
and instruction, and combine it with the ministry of justice. 
This arrangement, which to a certain extent prevails in En- 
gland, has been proposed in other countries and would have 
several advantages. 


THE secretary at the Swedish-Norwegian legation in 
London, Mr. I. F. Adelborg, will succeed Baron C. N. D. 
Bildt as secretary at the legation in Washington, as Baron 
Bildt leaves for Vienna to succeed the present Swedish-Nor- 
wegian charge d affaires there, Mr. I. A. Wolf Grip, who 
will go as minister to Madrid. 


In North Sleswick is German introduced as the language 
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| of the common schools as soon as a few inhabitants of 


April, under the command of Mr. Jensen, first lieutenant in | district petition for it. 


Complaints are now being made 
that even private Danish schools are closed by the govern. 
ment, and that it is not allowed to send the children over 
the frontier to schools in Denmark. 


TuE four eminent Norwegian poets, Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son, Henrik Ibsen, Jonas Lie, and Alexander L. Kielland, 
have sent to the Storthing a dignified and eloquent letter, in 
which they give clear and weighty reasons for a radical 
change in the unjust position accorded by the present laws 
to married women, as to owning real estate and other prop- 
erty. 

Tue very remarkable climatic eccentricities, if so they 
may be termed, that have latterly attracted attention the 
world over, are typically exemplified in the last winter 
season about Stavanger, Norway, where, in latitude 5s° 
58°, or only one degree south of the extremity of Greenland, 
the thermometer but once during the month of January 
fell to the freezing point. 


Tue first chamber of the Swedish Riksday did not 
pass the resolution of the second chamber, to decrease 
with ten per cent the land tax and the obligation to furnish 
soldiers with land. Members of the second chamber ask 
now in the common committee for a vote in common by 
the two houses, as in questions on the budget. Already 
here a constitutional conflict may arise. 


IN a lecture before the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. Charles G. Leland maintained that he had found in 
the mythology of the Indians of Maine and New Bruns 
wick all the principal incidents of the Norse Edda, told 
sometimes even in the same words, and that there seemed 
to be through the Eskimo a continued line of folk-lore from 
the Samoyede and Finn to the Red Indian. 


In 1882, the manufacturing establishments of Sweden 
produced articles to a value of one hundred and eighty-six 
million crowns while, in 1870, only ninety-two millions 
worth was prodyced. More than one sixth of this is pro- 
duced by the machine shops and other iron manufactures. 
More artificial is the production of sugar, cotton, and cloth. 
Then follow tobacco manufactures and breweries, and next 
the renowned Swedish match factories and paper mills. 


To the fourth volume of ‘‘ Meddelelser om Grénland” 
(‘‘ Reports about Greenland ”), Hammer has contributed a 
study of Jacobshavn Fiord, and Steenstrup an essay on the 
glaciers of North Greenland, and some reports on the 
deposits of nickeliferous iron ore, and on the geognosy and 
geography of a part of North Greenland, while Lorenzen 
writes on the composition of the native iron of Greenland, 
and Professor Johnstrup gives a réswmé, in French, of the 
contents of this valuable volume. 

M. A. DE QUATREFAGES relates how he, in passing 
through a museum in Copenhagen, was struck by seeing a 
head exactly like the famous Neanderthal cranium, which 
is the least-developed and most brute-like human skull 
known. The head proved to be that of Kay Lykke, a 
Danish nobleman in the latter part of the seventeenth cent- 
ury, who was famous for his beauty, but was obliged to 
flee the country because he had remarked that no woman, 
not even the queen, could resist him. 

A TREATISE of commerce between Denmark and Spain 
is laid before the Danish parliament. It proposes to abolish 
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all duties on salt, and to reduce duties on wine and fruit, 
imported from Spain into Denmark, while Spain will 
lower the duties on fish brought from Iceland, and place 
the shipping of Denmark in a position equal with that of 
the most favored nations. The future of this treatise is, 
however, doubtful, as the Folkething intends only to discuss 
it together with the tariff-reform law. 


In a review of Mr. Green’s ‘‘ Conquest of England,” the 
Philadelphia American says: ‘‘This Norse element in Eng- 
lish history more than once has been the salvation of the 
nation, . . . The social energy of the Norse race, its capac- 
ity for excitement and enthusiasm, and its public spirit, 
have lifted England repeatedly out of the ruts, and given 
her a new lease of life. Such men as John Wesley are all 
of the Scandinavian or viking type. So much the ‘ Danish’ 
conquest of the island did for its later history.” 


A LECTURE, delivered in Stockholm by the well-known 
Norwegian high-school professor Ullman, gave occasion to 
a banquet tendered him by one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers of the Swedish Riksdag, mainly members of the 
second chamber, They showed great sympathy with the 
peasant party in Norway. Mr. A. Hedin quoted the words 
spoken by the national governor of the two countries, 
Karl Knutson, more than four hundred years ago: ‘‘ These 
two realms cannot possibly separate in disagreement. 
Against our will and the united will of the two nations no 
other will on earth can prevail.” 


Tue export and import of Sweden amounted, in 1884, 
to five hundred and fifty-four million crowns in all; the 
import alone, as natural to a country with active commerce 
and shipping, to three hundred millions. Fifty-three per 
cent of the import and forty-three per cent of the export 
were carried in Swedish ships, and a considerable portion 
in Norwegian ships. The import duties yield more than 
thirty million crowns. At present the country owns more 
than four thousand ships, with a tonnage of five thousand 
two hundred and eighty, and the freight from foreign 
commerce alone brings in about thirty-seven millions. 


A MONUMENT over Hans Andersen Kryger, the late 
Danish member of the German parliament, is erected at 
Ribe, a Danish town on the boundary of Sleswick. It con- 
sists of his bust. On the pedestal below it is carved, ‘‘ The 
spokesman of Sleswick for truth and justice;” on the right 
side, ‘‘ We are Danes, we will remain Danes, and we de- 
mand to be treated according to international law” (Kryger 
in the German parliament, August 15, 1867) ; on the left side, 
“There is a Danish and Danish-speaking South Jutland 
which will not be incorporated into the German Federation” 
(Kryger, in Rendsburg, during the Sleswick-Holsteinish 
insurrection, March 3, 1848); on the back, ‘‘ Erected by 
Danish men, 1884.” 


JORGEN CHRISTIAN Scu1ODTE, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, died April 22, 1884, seventy years of 
age. He was one of the foremost entomologists, well known 
through the scientific world from his extended positive 
researches. His great work, commenced on an immense 
scale in his youth, on the eleutherates of Denmark, 
prompted Professor Erichson at the University of Berlin to 
remark that it was necessary for naturalists to learn Danish 
in order to read Schiddte. His collection of Danish insects 
numbers about ten thousand specimens, and is supple- 
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mented by a collection of larve equally substantial. In 
1878, he commenced a new important work, Zoologia 
Danica. Professor Schiddte leaves a school of Danish 
naturalists who resemble their teacher in their sober, posi- 
tive, and truly scientific method. 


Tue Seventeenth of May—the Fourth of July of 
Norway—was celebrated this year as well in Norway as in 
America. Some of the festivals in this country were im- 
posing. In Chicago, an immense procession of Norwegian- 
American citizens paraded through the streets, and the 
famous poet, Rev. Kristofer Janson, one of ScANDINAVIA’S 
contributors, addressed his countrymen in a brilliant oration. 
Carter Harrison, Chicago’s mayor, and others, delivered 
also speeches to the enthusiastic audience. In St. Paul, 
Mr. N. Grevstad was the orator of the day, and in 
La Crosse spoke Colonel Brandt and Mr. S. Sorensen. 
Ex-Governor Rush honored the festival in Viroqua with 
his presence, and speeches were delivered by him and 
Mr. F. A. Husher. In Eau Claire, Professor Rasmus B. 
Anderson addressed his countrymen. In Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Cresco, in all places where freedom-loving Norwe- 
gians live and breathe, the day was celebrated, and at all 
the festivals the sympathy of those present was undivided 
for the democratic party in Norway, many a bold word 
being uttered against autocratic and bureaucratic tendencies. 


Mr. Knute NExson, the Scandinavian congressman 
from Minnesota, proved, beyond all doubt, himself a true 
representative of his countrymen when he voted for the 
Morrison bill. So strong is the desire for a revenue reform 
in the half-Scandinavian State of the North Star, that 
three of his fellow-congressmen from Minnesota, to the 
great satisfaction of their constituents, followed him in his 
deviation from the Republican party. All Scandinavian 
journals and the great majority of the voters approve his 
action and agree with him in demanding tariff reform. It 
may, however, with equal truth be said about the Scandi- 
navians in the United States what the New York Nation 
says about the whole majority of the Republicans, that they 
‘seek from their party that kind of soundness which, in 
an individual, would be described by the term of good 
character”; they want to belong ‘‘to the more industrious, 
thrifty, orderly, and, in the best sense of the word, con- 
servative portion of the community, the portion which 
finds its political satisfaction mainly in seeing the laws 
faithfully executed, the public money honestly collected 
and spent, the fruits of honest labor secured to the owner, 
and peace maintained with the outer world,” and that the 
Democrats have in these respects continually offered too 
little inducement altogether. If we, however, should 
reach the point where the party line actually would be 
drawn according to the question of tariff reform, the great 
majority of the Scandinavians would undoubtedly side 
with the reformers and free-traders, while, on the other 
side, a great portion of the Irish population in the states 
would separate from the Democratic party, because they 
consider free-trade to be of a character too especially Eng- 
lish, and protection to be hurtful to English interests, and 
because they like too well to use the political machine to 
private ends. Thus the Scandinavians would also in this 
eventuality continue, in their quality of free-traders, to be 
in opposition to the same social element to which they at 
present are so strongly opposed, in their quality of Republi- 
cans, 
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Books AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


THE CENTURY MaGazineE. June, 1884: St. 
Statue of R. R. Randall (frontispiece); A French-Amer- 
ican Seaport, by S. G. W. Benjamin (illustrated); An 
Average Man, by Robert Grant; Count Ernst v. Man- 
feldt, by T. W. Parsons; Sailors’ Snug Harbor, by F. 
H. North (illustrated); The Birth of Man, by Emma 
Lazarus; What is a Liberal Education? by Pres. C. W. 
Eliot; Here and Hereafter, by J. V. Cheney; American 
Wild Animals in Art, by J. Hawthorne (illustrated); 
Life and Death, by C. P. Cranch (with illustration); 
Music and Words, by R. W. Gilder; Lady Berberina, 
by H. James; Commerce in the Colonies, by E. Eggle- 
ston (illustrated); Dr. Sevier, by G. W. Cable; The Use 
and Abuse of Parties, by W. Gladden; The Red Silk 
Handkerchief, by H. C. Bunner; 
Girl in Cairo, 1882, by F. Stone; 
by H. Jackson; Topics of the 
Bric-a-brac. New York City: 

Tue ArLantic Montuiy. June, 1884: A Roman Singer, 
by F. Marion Crawford; Paris Classical Concerts; 
Bird of Solitude, by Olive Thorne Miller; 
Plum, by E. 8. F.; In War Time, by S. Weir Mitchell; 
Penury Not Pauperism, by D. O. Kellogg; The Christ- 
ening, byS. M. B. Piatt; An Old War Horse to a Young 
Politician, by William H. McElroy; 
Crime, by Frank Parks; To a Poet in the City, by 
Thomas William Parsons; The Trail of the Sea-Serpent, 
by J. G. Wood; The Anatomizing of William Shaks- 
peare, by Richard Grant White; The New Party, by J. 
Laurence Laughlin; Washington as it Should Be, O. B. 
Frothingham; Thomas Gold Appleton, by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, etc., etc. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Bay Stare Monruiy. May, 1884: Chester A. 
Arthur, by Ben. Perley Poore (with steel engraving); 
Yesterday, by Kate L. Brown; The Boundary Lines of 
Old Gordon, by Hon. 8. A. Green (with map); The 
New England Town-House, by J. B. Sewall; Bunker 
Hill, by Gen. H. B. Carrington (with map); Young 
Men’s Christian Associitions of Massachusetts, by Rus- 
sell Sturgis, Jr.; Town and City Histories, by Robert 
Luce. Boston: John N. McClintock & Co. 

THe Drat. May, 1884: 
Cosmos, by Alexander Winchell; The Greatest of the 
Russian Tsars, by Sara A. Hubbard; A Famous Re- 
cluse, by W. M. Payne; Japan, by Selim H. Peabody; 


Gauden’s 


’ 


Time; Open Letters; 


Literary Notes and News, etc., etc. 
McClurg & Co. 

April 1, 15 Mai 1884, utgifven af Adolf 
Forliiggare: R. Almquist & J. Wicksell, 


Chicago: 


Norpisk Revv. 
Noreen. 
Upsala. 

Times oF Linn#vs. The Surgeon’s Stories, V. 
original Swedish of Z. Topelius. Chicago: 
McClurg & Co. 1884. 

LireRARY LIFE. June, 
Clemens. 


From the 
Jansen, 


1884. Cleveland. 


THE Critic AND Goop LITERATURE. New York City. 
Providence, R. I. 
GAMLA ocH NyA HEMLANDET. Chicago, III. 

Chicago, Il. 


MontTuiy REFERENCE List. 


SVENSKA AMERIKANEREN. 


Diary of an American | 
The People’s Voice, | 


| 
The Century Company. | 


The | 
The Beach- | 


Wentworth’s | 


250,000 Acres selected Railway and 
| State Lands in lowa and Minnesota, 
a Free Particulars. 


Coodrdination of Mind with the | 


NORTHWEST FAR WEST 


The Story of Chinese Gordon; Briefs on New Books; | 





Jansen, | 


Will M. 
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BERGENS TIDENDE. Bergen, Norway. 

New York City. 

Chicago, IIl. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago, Il. 

New York City. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Wis. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
SVENSKA ARBETEREN, 
THE AMERICAN. 
FOLKEBLADET. 

WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
Tue NATION. 

NORDVESTEN. 

Fo.tkets Avis. Racine, 
SCIENCE. 
THe RAMBLER. 








-ANNOUNCEM ENTS. 


Sa ihiasninstig 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


TERMS, $2.00 PER YEAR. 


26 N. CLARK StT., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Frederiksen & Co., 26 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Pau 


RAILWAY 


Owns and operates over 4,600 Miles of first-class road 





IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, IOWA, AND DAKOTA, 


and its Main Lines, Branches, and Connections, reach all 
the great Business Centers of the 


Pullman Sleepers and the Finest 
Dining Cars in the World 


are run on the Main Lines of the 


‘Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 


and every attention is paid to passengers by courteous 
employés of the company. 


S. S. MERRILL, Gen’l M’g’r. J.T. CLARK, Gen’l Sup't. 


| A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUNTRY, WILL SEE BY 
EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RY; 


Being the Great Central Line, affords to travelers, by reason of its unrivaled geographical position, the shortest and best 
route between the East, Northeast and Southeast, and the West, Northwest and Southwest. 

, bs is literally and strictly true, that its connections are all of the principal lines of road between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

By its main line and branches it reaches Chicago, J>liet, Peoria, Ottawa, La Salle, Geneseo, Moline and Rock Island, 
in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, Washington, Keokuk, Knoxville, Oscaloosa, Fairfield, Des Moines, West Liberty, 
lowa City, Atlantic, Avoca, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Center and Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Cameron 
and ae Cit — Missouri, and Leavenworth and Atchison, in Kansas, and the hundreds of cities, villages and towns 
Intermediate. e 


“Great Rock Island Route,” 


As it is familiarly called, offers to travelers all the advantages and comforts incident to a smooth track, safe_bridges, 
Union Depots at all connecting points, Fast Express Trains, composed of COMMODIOUS, WELL VENTILATED, 
WELL HEATED, FINELY UPHOLSTERED and ELEGANT DAY COACHES; a line of the MOST MAG- 
NIFICENT RECLINING CHAIR CARS ever built; PULLMAN’S latest designed and handsomest_ PALACE 
SLEEPING CARS, and DINING CARS that are acknowledged by press and people to be the FINEST RUN 
UPON ANY ROAD IN THE COUNTRY, and in which superior meals are served to travelers at the low rate of 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 

THREE TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and the MISSOURI RIVER. 

TWO TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL, via the famous 


ALBERT LEA ROUTE. 


A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kankakee, has recently been opened, between Newport News, Richmond, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and La Fayette, and Council Bluffs, St. Paul, Minneapolis and intermediate points. 
All Through Passengers carried on Fast Express Trains. 
For more detailed information, see Maps and Folders, which may be obtained, as well as Tickets, at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada, or of 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 


Pres’t & Gen’l Manager, Gen’] Ticket & Pass’r Ag’t. 


CHICAGO. 
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Wisconsin Gentral Line, 
TRAINS! 
EACH WAY DAILY 


RUNNING 
BETWEEN 
and Menasha. 


WITH 
PARLOR CARS, 


Via Milwaukee and without change of cars from Chicago. 





NEW AND ELEGANT SLEEPERS 
From Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chicago, via 
C., M. & St. P. R’y, at 9.00 p.m. There is also attached to the same 
train a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Stevens Point, leaving 
Milwaukee at midnight. 

N. B.—This sleeper will be ready for passengers every night in 
the week, at 9.00 P.m., at Reed St. Union Depot, Milwaukee. 


- TRAINS! 


EACH WAY DAILY 
BETWEEN 
MILWAUKEE AND EAU CLAIRE. 
This is the Only idne running a annie enone by daylight and 


BAU CLAIRE. 


A DAILY TRAIN 
TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 








NO CHANGE OF CARS 


FROM MILWAUKEE TO STEVENS POINT, CHIPPEWA 
FALLS, EAU CLAIRE OR ASHLAND, LAKE SUPERIOR, 


These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE for 


Grand Rapids, Wausau, Merrill, and all points in Northern, 
Central, and Western Wisconsin. 





¥F. N. FINNEY, 
Gen’l Manager. 
Milwaukee. 


JAS. BARKER, 
Gen’l Pass’r Agent. 





D. M. BOYNTON, Gen’l Ag’t, 55 Clark St., Chicago. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 


I8 UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Price list and latest catalogue sent free on application. 
Call on, or address, 





rT Oo. WELSOW, 


149 WABASH AVE. 


SCANDINAVIA. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & Co. 


ANGLO-SAXON AND OLD ENGLISH VOCABULA. 
RIES. By Tuomas Wricurt, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. Second 
edition. Edited and collated by RICHARD PAUL WU LCKER, 
In two volumes. Vol. I, Vocabularies; Vol. IT, Indices, 
8vo, cloth. Price, £1 8s. 


THE CELT, THE ROMAN AND THE SAXON. A History 
of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the Conversion 
of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by Ancient 
Remains brought to light by recent research. By THomas 
Wriaut, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. Third edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Crown &vo, cloth. Price, 14s. 


FEUDAL MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A series 
of Popular Sketches compiled at different periods, from the 
Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal 
Gentry and Nobility. Now first edited from the original 
manuscripts, by THOMAS WRIGHT, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. 4to, 
cloth, Price, 15s. 


THE HOMES OF OTHER DAYS. A History of Domes- 
tic Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. With illustrations 
from illuminations in contemporary manuscripts and other 
sources, Drawn and engraved by F. W. FArRHOLT, F. 8. A. 
Royal &8vo, cloth. Price, £1 Is. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE SCANDINAVIAN ; or, 
a Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. By 
FREDERICK METCALFE, M. A. Post 8vo, cloth. Price, Iss. 


EDDA SAEMUNDAR HINNS FRODA. The Edda of 
Saemund, the Learned. From the Old Norse or Icelandic, 
by BENJAMIN THORPE. With mythological index and index 
of persons and places. 12mo, cloth. Price, 7s. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. From 
the Danish of Erasmus RASK. By BENJAMIN THORPE. Third 
edition. 12mo0, cloth. Price, 5s. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE OLD FRIESIC LANGUAGE. 
By A. H. Cummins, A. M. Crown &vo, cloth. Price, 3s. 6d. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE DANISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By E.C. Orrt. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 2s, 6d. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE SWEDISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By E.C. Orrk. Crown vo, cloth. Price, 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO LEARN DANISH (DANO-NORWEGIAN). A 
Manual for Students of Danish, based on the Ollendorflian 
System of teaching Languages, and adapted for self-instruc- 
tion. Second edition. By E. C. Orrk. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price, 7s. 6d. 

Key to ditto. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 3s. 

A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By H. 
WeEpGwoop, M. A. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
With Introduction on the Origin of Language. 8vo, cloth. 
Price, £1 1s. 





LONDON: 
TrUBNER & Co., LupG@ate HI. 
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